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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 
22, Albemarle-street, London, Ww. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at NEW- 

CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 11. 

President Elect. 

Prof. woidee Abas FLOWER, CB. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.CS. 
Pres F.LS. F.G.8., Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ments oar the British Museum 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. 2n-guaam are requested 
to give early notice of their intention to offer Papers 

Information about Lodgings and other local arrangements may be 
obtained from the Locat Srcreraries, eet and Philosophical 

Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


R. WHITWORTH WALLIS, F.S.A. F.R.G.S., 
is ARRANGING DATES for his LECTURES, ‘ Pompeii,’ ‘ eee 
ian Art,’ ‘In Search of Pharaoh, if ‘Sicily Ancient and Modern,’ &e. 
he Lectures are ill d b taken on the spot by the 
Lecturer and shown by Oxy-hydrogen Light.—For dates and termsa pply 
jefe LecrurE AND ENTERTAINMENT Company, 16, Bennett’s-hill, Bir- 
mingham. 


R, W. SERGEANT LEE, M.A., will RECITE 
from Shak Dick ‘ens, &c., at the BIRKBECK 
INSTITUTION on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT. Terms and 
Vacant Dates for Public or Private E on 
7, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 


8 LIBRARIAN.—ENTIRE MANAGEMENT. — 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a thoroughly competent YOUNG 
MAN (Churchman preferred) for ‘large CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
North of England. References, &c.,to Lisrary, Bookseller Office, London. 


O EDITORS, AUTHORS.—A PRECIS-WRITER 
ime F-— to an ENGAGEMENT. Poles K. Smiru, Topping’s 
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i las PATRONS of EDUCATION.—Some private 

persons in a position to assist in founding a Country High School 
for Girls invite LOCAL SUPPORT from the Clergy of any health resort 
or other centre of population. Also offers of transfer.—Write Q. C., 
May’s Advertising Offices, 162, Piccadilly, London. 


A®t MASTER required for SCHOOL of ART. 


Whole time.—Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 
J.A.L. Rozpson. Address The Institute, Keizhley, Yorks. 


RT MASTER (24) requires ENGAGEMENT. 
Good Teacher of Elementary Art Subjects. Three years Teacher in 
Technical School and four years Master in Public School (500). per 
ce Poa perspective, 1889.—Address Carter, 33, Belle Vue-road, 
ondon, 


LECTION of HEAD MASTER for the CITY 
of LONDON SCHOOL —The Act of Parliament for establishing 
this School having appointed certain Professors of King’s College and 
University College, London, to select and return to the Corporation of 
London the three Candidates best qualified for the office of First or 
Head Master, which is now vacant by the Resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Abbott, gentlemen who intend offering themselves as Candidates are 
requested to transmit not less than twelve printed copies of their Testi- 
monials, with the Originals, not later than SATURDAY, the 28th of 
next, add d to the Secrerary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, EC., where further particulars may be obtained between 
the hours of Nine and Three. 
The salary will be 1,000!. a year inclusive. 
The Professors will meet at the School for the examination of the 
Testimonials on SATURDAY, the 19th of October next. 


W OLVERHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP will become VACANT at Christmas next 
by the retirement of Thomas Beach, Esq. 
alt is provided by the Scheme that the Head Master shall be a 




















LT RARY WORK WANTED by one who has 

had considerable experience in Classifying and Cataloguing Books. 
Public ci "igo work, in town or country.—Ad¢dress B , 26, Sutherland- 
square, 8. 


THE PAGES of a MAGAZINE of HIGH 
8TA gil embracing a very wide range of subjects, are OPEN 
to ONE or TWO MORE AUTHORS and ARTISTS of ability. The 
condition of admission to the Paid Staff is an investment of 100. in 
shares in the property. The shares are registered under the Limited 
Liability Acts, and, consequently, there is no liability beyond their 
amount. The ‘principle on which the Magazine is conducted is one by 
which Ci are also d Part Proprietors. Signed Con- 
tributions are preferred by the Editor, and are always widely noticed 
by the press at home and abroad. —For further particulars address 
Dreecror, 1, 8t. Swithin’s-lane, London, E.C. 


O AUTHORS.—WANTED, several First-Class 

STORIES, suitable for Boys and Girls. Length about Thirty to 

merit Thousand Words. —PvuBLIsSHER, care of W. Rice, 86, Fieet- 
stree 


FUE HUNDRED POUNDS INVESTMENT 
(LITERARY) in established Literary Property, with an excellent 
rospect of rp ig eortote results. 

insured by the —For 

17, Lichfield-road, Kew. 


O BOOKSELLERS or NEWSVENDORS. — 

WANTED, ENGAGEMENT as PACKER or PORTER by a man 

who has been many years in the trade. Could also act as Caretaker. 

Hg aes —Address E. W., 2, Craven Buildings, Wych-street, 
, 


ARM PUPILS._GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED 

on the FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY (Limited), 
Horsham, Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle — 
For terms and particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy 
} om in London, St. Petersburgh-place, Bayswater; or Horsham, 














Share in management would 
parti address Proprietor, 














YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


TEs. -WRITING and SHORTHAND.—Letters, 
&c., Written from Dictation; English and Foreign MSS. COPIED; 
French and German Translations Sermons, &e.. Reported. 
testimonials from eminent Ph an ific Men.—Miss Leru- 
BRIDGE, 11, Oxford Cireus 4 aveeen (opposite Great Portiand-stieet). 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 


Specifications, Plays, COPIED with speed an 











te of some University within the British Empire, and not neces- 
a in Holy Orders. 
His emolument will be derived — three sources :— 
(1). A fixed stipend of 200. a yea! 
(2). Capitation Fees at the rate of ‘Bt. a year for each beth ~ the senior 
department and ll. a year in the junior departm 
(3). From Boarders. e School Buildings provide os ~ ll for the 
Head Master in which he will be requi to reside, and 
accommodation, including fitting and furniture, is also pro- 
vided at the house for thirty Boarders or thereabouts. 

There are three Exhibitions ef 60/. a year from the School to the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, each tenable for three years. The 
School has been highly successful for many years past. 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to send their applications, 
with testimonials, to Messrs. Neve & Cresswett, Solicitors, Wolver- 
hampton, on or before the 17th day of September nex ae 

me Election will be made on the Ist day of October 

ead Master will Meg required to enter upon his pn vl at the close 
oft the Christmas hoiiday: 

It is particularly pequestea that no personal application be made to 
the Governors. 

All letters may be add d to the above. d Clerks, marked 

G. 8 , from whom copies of the Scheme for the management of the 
School may b2 obtained fer seven stamps. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR. 


The Council invite Sitayeex for the above post before SEP- 
TEMBER 10th. Salary 150i. Duties to commence on October Ist next. 
—Particulars may be obtained from SureLt & Sma ct, Solicitors, Dundee, 
to whom applications are to be sent 


ONDON.—A well-known French family, of good 

4 position (official), offer a very superior HOME toa few GENTLE- 
MEN, with practical Instruction in French and German. French always 
spoken. Most excellent table and service. Hilliard-Room ; extensive 
Tennis cx ind. Libera VaLmont, care of Mr. Parker, 














1 terms.—Address 


A GIRTON STUDENT of B.A. standing (London 

Matriculation) desires ENGAGEMENT in High School or Private 
Teaching. Natural Science and Mathematics. Could also take French 
and German.—Apply Miss Warrr, Park-road, Halifax 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 
8.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. COLE. ~The NEXT TERM will 
commence THURSDAY, Deakin ‘loth. A separate house adjoining 
for Resident Pupils. Prospectuses on application. 


[UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
Forest-nill, Syd d over ees Years. 
Principals—Mrs. Topp and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
Head Mistress—Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Dieh!, Loman, Dulcken, 
— &e. 

















taken in Shorthand or “writing. Pupils ta ey —Misses 7 B.& 8. 
Farran, 34, pee oleh tte Strand. % “sg 


ToAt AUTHORS. —MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. per 

Duplicate Copies. 6d. per 1,000. Plays from 5s. r Act. 
Shortnana Writers and Type-Writers sent out to Hotels, &e. The Metro. 
Politan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery-lane. Telephone No. 
2,801. “$01. Telegrams “Shorthand,” London. 


MANuscriprs, Old Deeds, Court Rolls, Black- 

reste fey Spe gene Translated owe Same and French, or 
rwise, in _ 

Benont, Harrington, Northampton. whe eaay- ie eorwaies 











REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER.—MANU- 


SCRIPTS of all kinds carefull — intelligent! 
years’ experience Tr new owe  Cyrite A. EG. 


ms 
May’s Advertising Offices, 162, Pleeadilly w. 





, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


EASIDE EDUCATION.—Kilvinton House, 
DOVER (close to Sea) -PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS (ages 7 to 14). The Misses Worsrotp, with Resident 
Masters (Senior, M.A. Oxon ). Successful Preparation for Public Schools 
and Cambridge Local. Special attention to young and delicate boys. 
Highest references. Next Term, September 12. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
\) FILLING UP about FIFTEEN VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on SEPTEMBER lIIth next.—For information apply 
to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


DUCATION.—ST. ALBANS,—In the pure 
country air of the best part of this healthy locality, in house with 

large garden, having open prospect for many miles, a refined HOME, 
with the highest Educational advantages, is offered to a few GIRLS of a 
select class. Visiting Professors; Resident Hanoverian Governess. 














a] 
T RINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVER- 
Oneunn, Y.—WANTED, a CLASSICAL LECTURER. falary, 400l. and 
Pinto on Fees, with Rooms and Commons. Must be a Graduate (with 
with ass Honours) ot Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, and an Anglican, 
ples experience in Teaching. Holy Orders not essential. Under 
MATICS peste Sete falter bee in MATHE- 
ary, al t 
and Commons Same ‘aot at nd Capitation Fees, with Rooms 
» in writ 
Chambers, 35, nen eG Cottece, care of H. Allen, Esq., Coventry 





Special eg —— | Languages. Vacancy fur Resident Governess 
Papil.— to Lapy Principat, Rowlatts, St. 
Peter's Park, St. ‘Albans. 


H OME SCHOOL, Eversley, King’s-road, 


Clapham Park, London. —Madame CONTI, daughter of Professor 
Castle, ey of King’s College, London, receivesa few YOUNG LADIES to 
Educate with her own daughters. Home comforts. Thorough Education. 
References kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Lillingston. Vicar of St. 
reales Clapham Park ; and to Rey. Dr. Blaydep, 26, Vernon-terrace, 

ighton. 











ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 


SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


JUcaTtionaL HOME in a Private Family 

ffered toa YOUNG LADY at Cambridge. Preparation for Senior 
or Higher Loca! Examinations, and good Music Lessons.—For terms and 
further particulars apply to M., care of Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge. 








T H E N E 8 C Oo O°] 
ABBOTSHOLME, ee 
(14 miles from Roces 
Head Master — Dr. cECIL REDDIB. 
A thoroughly Modern and Practical Education: Languages, Mathe- 


matics, Science (Laboratory), Music, Drawing, Manual Training in 
Carpentry, &c. Riding, Swimming, Fishing, and usual Games. 


For Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL 
ART TRAINING SCHOOL, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Octo- 
ber 2nd. Art Classes in connexion with the Training Scbool are open to 
the public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women Stu- 
dents meet separately. The studies comprise Drawing, Painting, and 
Modelling as pba to Ornament, the Figure, Landscape, and Still Life. 
who are not already registered as Studeuts 
ott the cel mest have passed the Second Grade Examination in Free- 
hand Drawing. 

Special Admission Examinations will be held at the School on Tues- 
day, September 24th, and Tuesday, October Ist,at 11.454. and 6.45 p.m. 
on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals during 
the Session 

‘Applications for information as to fees, and for admission, should he 
made in writing to the Secretary, Department of Science and Art. 8.W.; 
or, on and after October 2nd, personally, to the Registrar, at the School, 
Exhibition-road, South Kensington, 8.W. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

nae SIXTEENTH —- BEGINS TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 
e Classes prepare id T 

in “Arts, Science, ‘and. ‘Medicine. 








an grees 
rhe Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms ‘elit be oa daily for practical work. 


ST: CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 


Head Master—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate 
Education, late Head Master of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea. Chapel, 

Sanatorium, Infirmary, Play-room, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, 

Workshop, &c., fourteen acres of well-timbered and beautiful Grounds, 

Cycle Path, Tennis Courts, &c., Sea Bathing, and Boating. 

Inclusive Fees, Righty Guineas perannum. Exhibitions and Scholar- 
ships of 10/., 15/., and 21/. are annually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. 

For further information apply to the Heap Master. 


YHE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSIO 
FACULTIES OF poo peed SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October lst, 1889. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of 
Instruction, Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &c., is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cornish, New-street,. Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 
‘ 











Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
at the College. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary 


h ADRAS COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Chairman of the Governing Body. 
Principal DONALDSON, LL.D., St. Andrews University. 
Master. 
JOHN M‘KENZIE, M.A. 
his School, reorganized under a scheme prepared by the Educationa 
G will provide a complete HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION in all departments for both BOYS and GIRLS. 

There will be two sides—a Classical, in which Pupils will be Prepared 
for the University and other Public Examinations; anda Modern, giving 
a Theoretical and Practical Training for Commercial and Scientific 
Pursuits. 

Pupils will be Prepared for the Leaving Certificate Examinations of 
the Scotch Education Department, and Girls also for the University 
Local and L.L.A. Examinations, and the School will be inspected under 
the Scotch Education Department. 

The Fees range from 5s. to 40s. per Quarter. 

There are School and University Bursaries in connexion with the 
Institution. 

The Session Opens on Ist October. 

Full information regarding Board and other matters will be got from 
‘soe Master, or from the Secretaries, Messrs. 8. & C. S. Grace, 

t Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
The NEXT SESSION will begin on MONDAY, September 30th, 1889.— 
For all information respecting aera al bie Eaton to 


AMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1889. 


G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENOY.— 
J AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. —Apply for particulars, 
Dossrror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


IVIERA, MENTONE.—A LADY, occupying her 
own Villa, is desirous of making a party, net exceeding six, to 
coe HER HOUSE for the season. English comforts. English 
nts. Use of carriage. References exchanged.—Omeca, Box 300, 

vi ‘ling’ ‘8, 125, Strand, W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


SESSION 1889-90. 


Chancellor —DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. D.C.L. 
Lord Rector—THE Rigut HONOURABLE GEORGE J, GOSCHEN, M.P. LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. 


The UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494, possesses under its Charters the amplest privileges claimed or enjoyed by any Academic 
Institution. Besides conferring Degrees in the Four Ordinary Faculties, viz., ARTS, DIVINITY, LAW, and MEDICINE, the University has 
recently instituted Degrees in SCIENCE. (Programmes obtainable from the Secretary of Senatus.) It also Grants the Diploma in PUBLIC HEALTH, 


under conditions found detailed in the ‘Calendar.’ 

In the case of Students preparing for the Indian and Home Civil Service, the general course of instruction has been found useful and advan- 
tageous. as is shown hy the circumstance that, in the form2r of these Services, FIFTY-ONE of the Valuable Appointments thereto belonging have: 
since 1856 , fallento Stuients trained at the University of Aberdeen. 


I—FACULTY OF ARTS. 
HE SESSION commences on Wepyespay, the 30th October, 1889, and closes on Frinay, 


4th April, 189). 























y | . CLASS 
aaa. CLASSES, a ett) PROFESSORS. _ a FEES. _ 
GREEK, JUNIOR Prof. Harnowen, M.A., and Assistant ..... ° 9 to .¥ ma ,andllja.m.tolgjp.m.. £3 3 0 
GREEK, SENIOR .. o Prof Harrower, M.A., and Assistant ...... 10 toll {2330 
LATIN, JUNIOR ni Prof. Ramsay, M.A., and Assistant ........ 10 toll. x, and 12} at, ‘toll p.m. 3 3 0 
ERGUISH LANGUAGE « ai GoiiPost. Prof. Ramsay, M.A.,and Assistant ........ a ™ to 12} *. soon trasce |} 220 
N an \ : 0 24 P.M. As onday, nes- 
TION gS ae ere Ssocosavenest 1 ity,and Friday .. wisi “ }110 
‘ A 1} A.M. to 12 P.M., on ‘uesday and | 
RIOGEG ..n2cn-sceasesecesshcoacecascecseoss|) WOOL BESMIG MLA, ..00000ccesshoesessoe0008 { » Thureday 12) te 1 daily 1330 
3 y 010 A.M., Or 1 Aa. to 128 Paty | 
MATHEMATICS, JUNIOR rentenenapane Prof. Piniz, M.A., and Assistant ......... wef and 121 to14 P.M. ... 1380 
MATHEMATICS, SENIOR..............| Prof. Prnse, M.A., and Assistant ............ 10 toll a.M. .... Bea hh 
7 9 to 10 a.m. daily; 114 A.M. to ‘jai 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, JUNIOR ..| Prof. Niven, M.A. D.Sc.,and Assistant .... } P. a Monday, Wednesday, and | er 
HY 7 4 | 
— 3" PHILOSOPHY, SENIOR, } Prot Niven, M.A. D.Sc, and Assistant onooll 10to Ita. ‘ds se eet ednesday, 1210 
DO. DO. Div. IL. ......+..-..| Prof Niven, M.A. D.Sc., and Assistant .. | 10tolla.m cavenesase 220 
DO. PRACTICAL CLASS ...........++++- Prof. Nivex, M.A. B.Sc., and Assistant a feist Pet Tuesdays and | 
9 to luv a.m. daily, aud lig AM. to 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY................++| Prof. Frre, M.A. 12) P.M. on aay, ‘Wetesetag. 
. | aod Friday .. 330 
NATURAL HISTORY. seeeeseseeee| Prof. ALLEYNE Nicwotson, M.D. D.Sc. F LS. BESS EE, sosccncsisccscessencsensee § BBS 





The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 31. 3s. 
Matriculation Fee, 11. For the Degree of M A., ll. 1s. for each of three examinations, and L/. for General Council Registration 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A’ ordinarily embraces two years’ attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on English 
Litera' ture, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural History; but any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the 
University, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher Classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be 
admitted to such’ Higher Class or Classes without having atcended the first or Junior Class or Classes 


BURSARIES, 


The Bursary Competition will begin on THURSDAY, the 17th October, at 2 o'clock p.« , when there will he offered Fifty-two Bursaries, varying 
from 30. to 4! 10s. of yearly value; of Bursaries under private patronage, twenty-three were vacant at close of last Session, varying from 36/. to 


4. 10s. of yearly value. 
CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES, 


Prizes in Books to the value of 1361 are awarded to the Students most distinguished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculum 
Money Prizes varying from 651. to 8!., besides medals, are awarded to the best Scholars in the several Departments. 


II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on TUESDAY, 15th October, 1889. 

























































CLASSES, | PROFESSORS, | HOURS. | CLASS FEES, 
ANATOMY . aaa 5 la ” Professor STRUTHERS, M.D.. na wee 9AM £3 3 o 

PRACTICAL ANA sisi “AND” bison) Professor Strutners, M.D., sail Aaiaens Aeon . | eare* 220 
RM a nec c cons csctgnes cs Carnetey, D.Se, F.C.S. F.1.C. « as 3 P. | 3 3 0 
INSTITUTES 01 MEDICI MWinuta, MD. sacaeaeie ~ | 2 PM | 330 
PRACTICAL SURGERY.. Oastox, ©.M. M.D. >| ke dea. oe 
PRA CTICE OF MEDICINE SMita-SHanp, M.D. ; sel 3 PM. 33 0 
IHIL REN... “t sa cioes Professor Stepaenson, M.D. PROSE. a 4PM. 330 
eatitowe Sacoren Brasecon, a0. | -D. Dis. PLS. oe | 4 4 4 

ATHOLO IC. abate cofessor Vasu, M.D. ek .M. | 
PARC COLCAL Akanoii (i ity) er cae MD ERGAR vce | Mam | 38 

SUMMER SESSION, commencing on Monpay, 21st + diel, 1890. 
BOTANY . .. | Professor Trart, M.A. M.D. F.LS ° 8am. 330 
PRACTICAL ‘BOTANY.. | Professor Tear 4 —— 
RACTICA LMAT ERTA MEDICA & PHARMACY Professor Casu. and Assistant ..... | 4 P.M. 220 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY — DBMONSTEA.. | Professor Strutuers, and Assistant ... opsent 220 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY . = CaRNeELLeY, and Assistant | 9to2Pp.m. 330 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY nes M‘WIturaM.... | 2PM. | 330 
NATURAL HISTO mee ALLevNe Nicno 2PM. | 330 
PRAOTICAL, NATURAL H in ALLEYNE NICHOLSO | 3 P.M. H : ° 
>] OGSTON++eeeeees 10a.M. 

PRAQTICAL MIDWIFERY AND GY OLOGY, } 
CLINICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN Professor STEPHENSON ... . ll am. 220 
pRacticaL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY Professor HaMILTON ..... . coe os llaM, 33 0 
MEBTAE. LOGt AND MEDIAL JURISPRU- PeieM AT, MD. sis <reccse0es<0050es05e55 50 a ee 

x | 

ICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND | Professor HAY .....csccesececsceecevevencvesvees 4PM. 33 0 





* Free to Students in Surgery. 
Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 1/. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 
The following additional Courses of Practical Instruction are delivered in the University or at the Institutions mentioned :— 
Diseases of the Eye—Dr. MACKENZIE DAvipson. UW. ls. 
Dental Surgery—Dr. WILLIAMSON. lJ, 1s 
Insanity—Dr. REID, Royal Lunatic Asylum. 11. 1s. 
Diseases of the Ear and Larynx—Dr. M‘Kenzie Booru, Dispensary. 1/. 1s. 
Diseases of the Skin—Dr. GARDEN, Royal Infirmary and Sick Children’s Hospital. 1/, Is. 
Royal Infirmary: Daily, 9and12. Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice, 6/. ; or, first year, 3/. 10s,; second year, 37, 
Clinical Medicine—Drs. SMiTH-SHAND, A. FRASER, and BLAIKIE SMITH. 3l, 3s. 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. A. OGsTOoN, OGILVIE WILL, and GARDEN. 34, 3s. 
Pathological Demonstrations at the Hospital—Professor HAMILTON. 
Diseases of Children at Sick Children’s Hospital. Daily,at 1 P.M. Hospital Ticket, 12. 1s. 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: Daily, 104.M. Eye Institution : Daily 2.30 P.M. 
Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physicians—Drs, JAMIESON and RFID. 


The Regulations relative to the Curriculum and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery may be had of the Secretary to the Faculty of 


Medicine, 
BURSARIES. 


There will be offered for Competition in this Faculty, within the University Buildings in weleiery on 2ist Hage ges tt 1889, at 10 a a eon following 
Bursaries :—(1) To Students entering their First Winter Session who have passed all the Su ve Medicine, Two 
Bursaries of £01 each, and One Bursary of 7!., tenable for Four Years; and One Bursary of D gy for One Near: (2) To Sentente about to 
cummence their Second Winter Session at Medicine, Two of 241. 10s. each or thereby; Two of 221. 10s. or thereby ; and One of 201. ; and (3) To 





Students about to commence their Fourth Winter Session, One of 20/. For Subjects of Examination see ‘ The University Calendar.’ 
ALEXANDER STEWART, Secretary. 


—Farther particulars, including information as to the Faculties of ee and Law, are to be found in ‘The University Calendar,’ pub- 
lished ~ A. King & Co., Printers to the University, Aberdeen, price 2s.; or 2s. 4d. by post. 





COLLEGE, 





UNIVERSITY LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE pecaee: the Indian School and the Department of Fine 
Arts) will OCTOBER 20d. The Intioductory Lecture will 
be given at 3 p.m. by Prof. W. P. KER, M.A. 

Professors. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D —German. 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc.— i and 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, MA. Ancient oe] Modern History. 
Cite Binns, 26 
ev ney, D.Sc. S8.—Geol and Mineralo, 

(Yates-Goldsmid ‘Professorsh ip). ast ey 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D. Ph.D.—Pali and ena Literature. 
Antonio ag L.B.—Italian L 
J. A. Fleming. MA D.Sc.—Electrical wate ogy. 

G.C, Foster, BA. “. R.S.—Physics (Quain Professorship). 

H. 8. Seprbrel M.A.—Political ee (Newmarch + 
Alfred Goodwin, M A.—Latin, Greek. 

ee Weary, MA. LL.B’ 5 eR 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A.—Mathematics. 

Ww. Ker, M A.—English Language and Literature (Quain Professor- 


ip) 

H. i B.-és-Se.—French De and Literature. 

E. Ray Lankester, M.A. LL.D. F.R 8.—Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy agrqat Professorshi p). 

A. Legros. Pine Arts (Slade Poeecrasing: dam 

Rev. D. W. Marks.—Hebrew (G hip) 

A. F. Murison, M.A.—Roman 

Karl Peareon. M.A. LL. B— Applied Mathematics. _ 

K. 8. Poole, LL.D. 'y (Yates Pr 

J. P. Postgate, Tyee wae bs Philology. 

W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.8.—Chemistry 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Persian 

G. Gaal or M.A. Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 
‘rofessorship) 

E. A. Schifer, F.R.S.—Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 

T. a Smith, F.R L.B.A.—Architecture 

L. sates ion Harcourt, M.A. M Inst.’ C.E.—Civil Engineering and 


rveyin z. 

w “Ole ver, B.A. D Sc. (Quain Lecturer).—Bota: 
Watson Smith, F.C.I. F.1.C. (Lecturer).—Applied auaiitiy. 

Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000. may be awarded annually. 
Among these are included Three Andrews Entrance Prizes of the value 
of 30/. each, the examination for which begins on September 24th. The 
regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, 
&c , may be obtained from the Secretary. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1889-90. 
Principal—J. G. GREEN WOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Professors and Lecturers. 
GREEK.—Hulme Professor J. Strachan, M.A. 
GREEK TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. Greenwood, LL 
LATIN, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. — Professor A. 8. Witkins, 


Litt.D. 
CLASSICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Lecturer, Rev. E. L. Hicks, M.A. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE —Smith Professor T. N. Toller, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE —Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
HEBREW and ARABIC.—Lecturer, Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A. 
ee V. Kastner, B.-2s-L. 
GERMAN.—Lecturer, H. Hager, Ph.D. 
HISTORY.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt D. 
LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY.—Professor R. Adamson, M.A. L’ 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.— Faulkner Professor and Cobden Sonne 


J. B.C. Munro, LL D. 
LAW.—Professor A. Hopkinson, MA. BCL, Areca J. E. C. Munro, 
LL.M eee in Real Property, ae plies . Copinger, Barrister-at- 
rv in Commo —T. F. Byrne, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Law. Ww By: 
MATHEMATICS (PURE and APPLIED). —Beyer Professor H. Lamb, 


PHYSICS. — ~ = Langworthy Ps Professor Arthur Schuster, Ph.D. F.RS., 
CIVIL and "MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Beyer Professor Osborne Reynolds, 


LL D. F.RS. 
goes and METALLURGY. — Professor H. B. Dixon, M.A. 
8. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY —Professor C. SCHORLEM MER, F.R.8. 
MINERALOGY.—Lecturer C. A Burghardt, Ph D. 

ZOOLOGY.—Beyer Professor A M. Marshall, a 8. 
BOTANY.—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R 

GEOLOGY ae PALZONTOLOGY. = Flee W. Boyd Dawkins, 


eT a 

















M.A. F.R 
PHYSIOLOGY ‘and HISTOLOGY.—Brackenbury Professor W. Stirling, 
D. 
FREEHAND DRAWING. 
ARMONY, &c.—Lecturer H. Hiles, Mus.D. 
With ‘Assistant Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an Intro- 
ductory Address on ‘ University Teaching in its Relation to the Indus- 
trial Applications of Science’ by Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 11 304 m. ; and the SESSION of the EVENING 
CLASSES with an Address by Dr. G. H. BAILEY, on MONDAY, 
October 7th, at 7.3). P. 

There are two Halle ‘of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses ef the several Departments :— 

1, DAY CLASSES, 

2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

3. DENTAL DEPARTMENT, 

4. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 

5. EVENING CLASSES, 
ané also the Prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, will 
be forwarded on application to the Registrar. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corcer, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will Commence on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, F.R.8 
at4rp™. Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be 
ebtained by personal application between 1 and 3 PM. ; or by letter 
addressed to the Dean, at the Hospital. 








T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 

aye an Introductory Address, at3p™M., by Mr. William Anderson, 





Two EF ience Scholarships of 125 guineas and 601. respectively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The 
Examination will be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th September, and the 
Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
Soo pg »” and “ Intermediate M.B.” Examinations of the University of 





All ‘Hospital Aye are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees ma id in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made eaparacely to Toctures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Stu ents entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and alll —a may be obtained from the Medica) 


8 Mr. Grorce K 
a E, NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION will oe on - TUESDAY, October Ist, 1389. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate ee The Hospital comprises a service of 
748 Beds (i 





0 for Conval ts at Swanley) 
For further rion Lad na apply, personally or by letter, to the WarDEN 
or THE CoLLece, St. Bartholomew's Hospita c. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 








S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
ofthe Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the We reed of London will Commence on OCTUBER Ist, and continue 
ill July, 
: Fee oe the whole Course, 18/. 18s., or 16/. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for single subjects 

There isa Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WarpEN or THE CoLLrae, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.U. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


A UTHORS and PROPRIETORS of MAGAZINES 

are informed that Messrs. DIGBY & LONG, Publishers, 18 Bou- 
verie-street, Fieet-street, E.C., have every convenience and ample 
facilities for the PUBLICATION of NEW WORKS and PERIODICALS 
on the most advantageous terms. Editoriai Offices if required. New 
Cata'ogue of Books post free. 


T 9 = Uw FF FF O FEF f& 


Exceptionally favourable terms for PRINTING and PUBLISHING 
are offered by HEYWOOD & CO., Liurrep, 62 and 64, Ludgate-hiil, B.C. 


EWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—KING, SELL & *RAILTON, Lp., High-Class Printers -_ 
Publishers, 12, Gough-square, and 4, Bolt-court Fleet-street, E.C., 
re to undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of doct-sias 
, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CATALOGURS, PAMPHLETS, 
PROSPECTUSES, ARTICLES of ASSOCIATION, MINUTES of EVI- 
DENCE, &c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
in M y , the most modern English and Foreign Type, 
oa they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
Premises Ogg es — if required. Advertising Department 

















St BABTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SOMOLARSUIFG. 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition. respectively worth 1301., 651., 
Tog 20!. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 
September, 1889—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 65. 
will be awarded to the best di if o merit) in Physics 
= Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 65/. will 
ed to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and 





be a 

Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
e, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 

y London Medical School. 

"One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 130/.. and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics. 
Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. The questions for the Scholarship of 
130/. will be of about the range required for Honours in the London 
University Preliminary Scientitic Examination, and those for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the range of the Pass 
questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson Exhibition, va'ue by 
will be competed for at the same time The subjects of a 
are Latin, Mathematics, co any two of the three following Languages. 
Greek, French, and Ger 

The ‘Classical wabincu are those of the London University Matricula- 

¢ion Examination of July, 1589. 
The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required to 
enter to the ful! course at St. Bartholomew’ s Hospital in the October 
di he Ex ion. The for these Scholarships 








will be held on September 25th, 18°9. 
For particulars application may be made, ee oh or He letter, to 
the WARDEN oF THE CoLLece, St. Bartholomew's H: ospital, E.C. 


(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will commence on TUESDAY, 
October Ist, when the Prizes will be distributed by the Right Hon. 
LORD SANDHURST, and =~ “eta Address will be delivered by 
J. BLAND SUTTON, Exq., F.R.C 

Two Entrance Scholarships rp 100!. and 601.) will be open for 
competition on September 26th and 27th 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new 
Theatre, Library, Physiological ae Materia Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon 








M UPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most ee aoe of the Season are in circulation 
die’s Library. 


TOWN i from ONE GUINEA Per Annvm. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 





MUDIB’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many ‘Thousand Vo'umes of 
Standard and other Works w om and now offered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 








PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRA BY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Brancu Orrices: 
%1, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSID BE. 











Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly en on moderate terms. 
OGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


LLISs8 «& EUV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare B 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, ante 9 ‘or Valued. 
CATALOGUE 66 now ready, post free six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 








ay  Beholarships and Prizes there are annually Sixteen R 
Hospita! open to S 

The Gononten Fee for the whole Medical Nyhaginrcnrse is 100I. 
Special provision is made for Dental and f for 
the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the eel and provides accommo- 
dation for Thirty Students and a resident 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be ‘obtained from the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. of 
Terms on grey 
d 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 
AGENT, and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 
of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. fate Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ eG Highest 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK nec to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
ge to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


A U T oO T Y P E. 


























AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


re printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence 
fa 


COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 

COPIES OF COINS SEALS, MEDALLIONS 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palwo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a Description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and designs 
of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 


ATT 0-G RAV UR SE 





The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A.; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOLYPE GALLERY, 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 





ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of a 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION for SEPTEMBER, now 
ready, post free. Lan Books on America, Architecture, Heraldry, 
Sport, Topography, cal; also Bewick’s Birds and Quadrapeds, 
Large Paper ; splendid Collection of Old Chronicles, &c. Libraries and 
small quantities of Books Purchased for cash.—W. Brovex & Sons, 
8, Broad-street Corner, Birmingham. 


O LIBRARIANS and OTHERS.—IMPORTANT 
REMAINDER.—The COUNCIL BOOKS of the CORPORATIONS 
of YOUGHAL and KINSALE from 1610 to 1800, with Maps ard Plates, 
edited by the late Rev. CAULFIELD, LL.D. F.S.A., &c., crown 4to. 
cloth, 1878-9, not published, offered at 0s. each, carriage free cet 

price 30s. each), by C. Herzen, 319, Goswell-road, London, E.C 

Only few copies on hand. 
N.B.—Catalogue of Second-hand Books free. 











I EICESTERSHIRE (scarcest of all County His- 
4 tories). Large and Small Paper. 


NICHOLS’S HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of LEI- 
CESTER. Large Paper. 8 vols. royal folio, half-green morocco extra. 


Do. Do. The same, 8 vols. demy folio, Small Paper, whole diced calf. 
S Also several Odd Volumes and Parts of Plates to complete imperfect 
ets. 


Joun & Tuomas Spencer, Leicester. 
(COLOURED CARICATURES by GILLRAY and 


Contemporaries, relating to George [1. and Queen Caroline. A 
0 E.S8. F., Clifton 





number FOR SALE in the finest condition.—Apply to 
Villa, Morley-road, Westbourne, Bournemouth. 





OCOLLECTORS.—FOR SALEaFIVE-GUINEA 
PIECE, William III., 1701, in beautiful preservation.—Apply 
R. W. Garwoon, Art Jeweller, Guildford. 


EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. ‘Great 
advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”’— 
Rev. Dr. Buckley. ‘‘ Easily acquired and very interesting.”’—Rev. S. Bell, 
M.A.—Prospectus free.—A. Loisette, 37, New’ Oxford-street, London. 


COINS. 
S Pdsiw’ & & 8 O VN, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


32, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
fully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 

















The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medais, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Now ready, in crown 8vo. 6s. cloth, lettered, 
PBENOMINA; A; or, the Etymology of the Principal 
Christian Names of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By Dr. CHARNOCK, F.8.A. 

London : Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





Sale bp Auction 


FRIDAY = y aban ieee and 
Miscellaneous Pr 


a J C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his Great Reoms, 38, King-street, Covent- garden, on 
FRID ay Lope September 6, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, Pig Lvs 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, consisting of Cameras and Lenses by first- 
class cna at and other Stands—Kolling Presses—Plates, &c. 
Also Microscopes, Telescopes—Opera and Race esses 00k Saeae: 
—rre and Electrical App us 
roper' 
Oa ew the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


PRE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
ENGLAND and AFRICA: 
1. CAN WE DESERT EGYPT? 
2. The FIGHT with SLAVE TRADERS on NYASSA. By Captain 
F. D. Lugard. 
3. SOUTH AFRICA and the ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
The CANDOUR of Mr. GLADSTONE. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
“The NETHER WORLD.” By Archdeacon Farrar. 
SICILIAN TRAVEL, 1878-1839. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
SCLENCE in SONG. By Lennox browne. 
TRADES’ UNION CONGRESSES and SOCIAL LEGISLATION. By 
George Howell, M.P. 
The DEATH of COPERNICUS. By Aubrey de Vere. 
MID-AGE. By Michael Field. 
‘Ihe POSITION of WOMEN among the EARLY CHRISTIANS. By 
Principal Donaldson, LL.D. 
i a and KURDS in EASTERN TURKEY. By Athelstan 
ey. 





Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-strect, Covent-garden, W.C- 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 887. SEPTEMBER, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
LEPERS at the CAPE: WANTED, a FATHER DAMIEN. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: a Human Document. By Helen Zimmern. 
A RIDE with a “‘ HIGHFLYER.” With Profi'e of Midland Railway 
between St. Pancrasand Nottingham. 
TO the EMPRESS FREDERICK. By the Duchess of Rutland. 
MY FIRST VISIT to ZIMME, By Holt S. Hallet. 
LADY BABY. Chaps. 30-32. 
A GLIMPSE INTO a JESUIT NOVITIATE. By M. H. Dziewicki. 
RECENT CONVERSATIONS in a STUDIO. By W. W. Story. 
POESIES from ABROAD. By the Hon. Florence Henniker. 
The ee SETTLEMENT at CAPE JUBY, NORTH-WEST 
FRICA. By Donald Mackenzie. 
LO aa HEART. By A. Werner. 
The SESSION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD. 
THIRD SERIES. No. 

Contents:—MY TREASURE. By pls seed WERE 
THEY? a MALTESE APPARITION. By the Marquess of Lorne.— 
WITHIN HIS DANGER: a Tale from the Chinese. By Robert K - 
Douglas.—The FACTOR'’S SHOOTING. By Gil‘rid W. Hartley.—A 
MAGNETIC MYSTERY. By Major-Gin ral W. G. Hamley. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon on. 


YHE NINETEENTH CENTORY. 


SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
ITALY DRIFTING. By the March 





Alfieri di 
DISEASES CAUGHT from BUTCHER’S MEAT. By Dr. Behrend, 
M.RC.P, 





CRITICISM as a TRADE. By Professor Knight. 

Das I. GARDE-DRAGONER-REGIMENT. By Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

WORDSWORTH'S GREAT FAILURE. By Professor Minto. 

A FEW WORDS to FRESH WORKERS. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

WHAT NEXT in EGYPT? By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

IN SEARCH of a RELIGION. By W.S. Lilly. 

The NEW LIBERALISM: a Response. By George W. E. Russell. 

eee of HIGH CHURCHMEN. By the Rev. Canon 
erry. 


AN EIGHT-HOUR LAW. By H. H. Champion. 
PARLIAMENTARY MISRULE of OUR WAR SERVICES. By H. 0. 
Forster. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


PARALLELS to IRISH HOME RULE. By E. A. Freeman. 

BELGIAN NEUTRALITY. With Map. 

WHAT ENGLISH PEOPLE READ. By W. M. Gattie. 

The CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. By B. Paul Neu- 
man. 





The COMING ELECTIONS in FRANCE. By Lady Dilke. 
COLERIDGE asa POET. By Professor E. Dowden, 
DRY-NURSING the COLONIES. By Miss F. L. Shaw. 

OUR NATIONAL PASTIME. By William Day. 

A FORTNIGHT in BOSNIA. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 

RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. Part I. Lyivg. By E. B. Lanin. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Sir Charles Dilke on the Bombay Army. By 
Vieux Moustache and the Right Hon. Sir C. Dilke, Bart. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LoNeman’s MAGAZINE, No, 83. SEPTEMBER. 





Contents. 
The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant. Part II. Chaps. 19-22. 
TROPICAL EDUCATION. By Grant Allen. 
The ROUT of the ROOKS. By Nina F. Layard. 
TAUTOGA AMERICANA. By Edward M. Chapman. 
A SURPRISE PARTY. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
AT the RIVERSIDE. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
MRS. FENTON: aSketch. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 4-6. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_¥_>—— 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1889. 


1. SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of ‘The 
Danvers Jewels.’ Chaps. 17-20. 

2. AMBITION. 

3. 


The COURT of VIENNA in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


4. The SAILOR’S DANCE. 

5. A FEW MUSICAL NOTES. 

6. The WATCHERS. 

7. ACHILLE. 

8. IN CAREW CASTLE. 

9. — By the Author of ‘ John Herring.’ Chaps. 
3-40. 

10. CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 

11, The CHURCH of SAN SERNIN at TOULOUSE 
DURING PENTECOST. 


12. PAUL’S SISTER. By the Author of ‘ Near Neighbours.’ 
Chaps. 22-24. 


‘MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH HALF A 
CENTURY.’ 
The RECOLLECTIONS of DR. 


GRETTON. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


Now ready, 


An IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles 


HERRING and MARTIN ROSS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘WORTH WAITING FOR.’ 


‘* This novel is one of the best of the season.”—Atheneum. 


The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of ‘A Fatal Error,’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘Mr. Masterman’s story is throughout fresh and interest- 
ing. The freshness is due to his skill in sketching Anglo- 
Indian life. The interest is heightened by the ingenuity 
with which he weaves into his plot an episode of thrilling 
adventure. The characters are real men and women. They 
are firmly drawn, and their oddities and humours are hit off 
with a touch at once light and rapid, and free from all ten- 
dency to caricature,”—Odbserver, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE 
MERSAC.’ 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of ‘The Rogue,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Thanks to dialogues that are crisp and clever, and toa 
sense of humour that is as keen as it is refined, the book 
may well be Jaid down with regret. ‘Miss Shafto’ is that 
each day rarer production—a society story which is neither 
flippant nor coarse.”— Morning Post. 

‘*Mr. Norris is a pleasant writer, possessing a knowledge 
of society and a pretty humour which is neither hackneyed 
nor vulgar. All these qualities are to be found in his latest 
book, ‘ Miss Shafto,’ which is his best bit of work for some 
years.” — World, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTESS 
IRENE.’ 


ROBERTLEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,’ ‘ Caterina,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The author vividly portrays the chief characteristics of 
the aifferent countries in which the scenes of his book are 
laid. By turns lively, touching, or cleverly descriptive, 
‘Robert Leeman’s Daughters’ contains much that is worth 
reading .”—Morning Post. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION,’ &c. 


PAST FORGIVENESS? 


Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘ Precau 
tions,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 
Forming th e Twentieth Volume of the New Serial Issue 
of Mrs. Wooa’s Novels, now in course of publication. Each 
Volume appeais at monthly intervals, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Crdinary to Fer Mojesty the Queen. 


By | 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—@~——_ 
NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


The LAND of the DRAGON: My 


Boating and Shooting Excursions to the Gorges of the Upper 
Yangtze. By WILLIAM StENCER PERCIVAL. With Heed 
tions and Map of the Author’s Koute. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 

‘*Those arm-chair travellers, those true epicureaus who like to skim 
the cream of other and more active people's experiences, cannot do 
better than provide themseives with Mr Spencer Percival'’s delightful 
book,‘ The Land of the Dragon’ Sixteen years’ life in China entitle 
him to speak with a good deal of authority on the Flowery Land and its 
inhabitants, ana his account of his journey far up the gorges of the great 
Yangtze-Kiang river, and his explorations and adventures on the various 
iniand lakes and their islands, make delightful reading .’’— Worl 


Now ready, in 1 vol. cemy 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 12s. 


BENCH and BAR: Reminiscences of 


one of the lastof an Ancient Race. By Mr. SERJEANT ROBINSON. 

Second Edition. 

‘Full of amusing anecdotes, pleasing recollections, and interesting 
comments, the book, which contains an excellent portrait of the author, 
promises to become as popular as Serjeant Ballantine's famous volume.’ 

Globe. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. reyal 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d 


b 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 
NETAGE for 1889. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, 
acd Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-eighth Edition. With the 
Arms beautifully engraved. 

“* Lodge’s Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the kind, for 
two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better 
executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most 
useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.’’—Spectator. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


The QUEEN of NAPLES and LORD 
NELSON : an Historical Biography. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of ‘ The Real Lora Byron,’ &c. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson has rendered good service to the cause of historical 
trath by this defence of the unfortunate Queen of Naples. He asserts 
and proves that Maria Caroline, far from being a monster of wickedness 
and vice, was a good, well-meaning, clever woman, a loving wife, a 
devoted mother, and, above all, an energetic and zealous queen.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


The FREAKS of LADY FORTUNE. 
By vy CROMMELIN, Author of ‘ Queenie,’ ‘ Orange Lily,’ &c. 


The TREE of KNOWLEDGE. By 


G. M. ROBINS, Author of ‘ Keep My Secret,’ ‘A False Position,’ &c. 
3 vols. 
‘‘It begins with a mystery and ends with one; but all the same it is 


? 


an admirably told and skilfully developed story.’’—Scotsman. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing o’t,’ ‘The Freres,’ &c. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“A new story by the author of ‘The Wooing o’'t’ is always an in- 
teresting event, and Mrs. Alexander’s last book is likely to be widely 
read.’’— World. 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘Joy Cometh in the Morning.’ 
2 vols. 

“Above the average in respect of skilful construction and pleasant 
narration, the novel is exceptional by reason of the author's thorough 
realization and delineation of the English rustic’s individuality, 
temperament, and mode of thought.’’—Pictorial World. 


A POOR GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘It was a Lover and his Lass,’ ‘Agnes,’ 
3 vols. Second Edition. 
‘«« A Poor Gentleman’ wili be found very enjoyable by those readers 
who can appreciate fine art in fiction.’’—Spectator. 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, Author 


of ‘In the Old Palazzo,’ ‘ Driven Before the Storm,’ &c. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 





NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL, 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

WON BY WAITING. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Each in 1 vel. crown &vo. 6s 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; 


P_ssages in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 
The AWAKENING of MARY 
FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


DOCTOR GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 





| The DEATH SHIP. By W. Clark 


RUS 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 2s.; cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE. 


By R. D, BLACKMORE. 


[Now ready, 


FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
[Now ready. 


SENIOR PARTNER. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
[Next week, 
Other Volumes to follow at short intervals. 


SEA STORIES 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in uniform crown 8vo. 
Volumes, half-leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY, 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, 
The following can also be had :— 
A SEA QUEEN. 
The LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
The WRECK of the GROSVENOR. 
LITTLE LOO. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH: Chief Mate. 

“That richly-gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W. Clark 
Russell, whose knowledge, imagination, and graphic power, each being 
excellent of its kind, unite in a marine style which has no modern 
parallel.’ sand Te ‘egraph. 

«Mr. Russell’s powers of descriptions of sea and sky scape seem as 
endless as his weit’ ice are ecaaaagcaned vivid.’ iis tdci News. 








ENGLISHMEN in the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By JOHN G. ALGER, Author of ‘ The 
New Paris Sketch-Book.’ Crown 8v0. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, 


Ly! by the +. of the Victoria Nyanza. By ROBERT 
, late of the Church Missionary Society’s 

With Illustrations and a New Map 
Crown 





’ 
onan Mission, 
specially drawn of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
8vo. cloth, 6s, 

«“Mr. Ashe writes with a full and generous appreciation of the great 
qualities of the Christian hero.”"—Saturday Review. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


LONDON MOCK PARLIAMENTS. John Lillie. 
With 11 ILLUSTRATIONS by HARRY FURNISS. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS at the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
THEODORE CHILD. With 20 ILLUSTRATIONS from PAINT- 
INGS. 

A LITTLE JOURNEY in the WORLD: a Novel. Part VI. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

The RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT in FRANCE. M. Edmond 
de Pressensé, Senator. 

The PENDRAGON TRIAL: a Story. Lynde Palmer. 

KENTUCKY FAIRS. James Lane Allen. 12 Illustrations, 
from Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, &c. 

JOE GILFILLAN: a Story. John Elliott Curran. 

The OLDEST and SMALLEST SECT in the WORLD. Rev. 

John F. Hurst, 


JUPITER LIGHTS: 


Fenimore Woolson. 


HOLY MOSCOW. Theodore Child. 
by T. de Thulstrup. 


a Novel. (Conclusion.) Constance 


15 Illustrations, drawn 


TO the CUCKOO: aSonnet. William Wordsworth. With 
2 Lilustrations, drawn by Alfred Parsons. 
&e, &e. Over 60 Lilustrations. 
London : 
Sampson Low, MarsTon, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 


St, Durstan’s douse, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


French Traits. By W. C. Brownell. (Nutt.) 


Tue language most depressing to the edu- 
cated Englishman is the language of the 
cultured American. We find it, as Mr. 
Brownell assures us the average English- 
man always finds the average American, 
“unquestionably clever, but thin, sharp, 
stridulous, eager, and nervous.’”’ In this ex- 
asperating idiom Mr. Brownell has written 
an interesting book. We doubt, indeed, 
whether so thoughtful, so valuable a page 
of international criticism has appeared since 
M. Taine gave to the world his ‘Notes on 
England.’ 

Mr. Brownell aims rather at Emerson 
than at M. Taine; the fine-drawn American 
phrase, the fine-drawn American sense, are 
a part of his inheritance, as are no less the 
American virtues of candour and reflective- 
ness. A desireto see clearly, tothink precisely, 
to judge fairly, and even (if ethnology would 
permit it) to speak plainly, is attractively 
evident in his work. He wishes to see the 
French people, not as others see them, nor 
even precisely as they see themselves, but as 
they might appear to an ideal spectator—in 
fine, as they are. This is a high standard for 
an author to set himself. It is difficult 
enough to advance to the second stage—difii- 
cult, and often fraught with surprises. ‘‘The 
porcupine says to her young, ‘Oh, my pretty 
soft little child, softer than butter,’”’ so the 
Afghans assure us. The French opinion on 
the French character is probably equally 
surprising to the Anglo-Saxon. 

But Mr. Brownell is capable of looking on 
France and Frenchmen from their national 
point of view. He has probably lived long 
in France, for his book betrays none of the 
rash inexperience of the traveller. He has 
a capacity for general ideas certainly more 
French than English, and shows throughout 
a closeness of reasoning, an absence of cant, 
more common east of Dover and New York. 
Thus equipped with virtues born and made, 
Mr. Brownell attempts to give us not a mere 
impression, but a criticism of the French. 

His verdict as a whole is reasonable and 
kindly, here and there surprisingly acute 
and veracious. Two or three fundamental 
truths, well understood, give a sound basis 
to the epigrams of the critic. When Mr. 





Brownell speaks of the social coherence, the 
intellectual sincerity, and even of the dif- 
ferent morality of the Gallic species, he 
speaks not as an American with more or less 
American prejudices, but as an impartial 
amateur of the human race. Here he is at 
his best; he is not always on this level. It 
seems to us unjust that the compatriot of Mr. 
Howells should ascribe a complete absence 
of sentiment to the compatriots of Racine, 
Joubert, Lamartine, Michelet, Alfred de 
Vigny, Fromentin, M. Sully Prudhomme, 
and (with whatever drawbacks) M. Paul 
Bourget. Indeed, his whole estimate of the 
French character recalls a little too closely 
that description of the Norman character— 
“plein de ferme et haute raison, point 
réveur, peu curieux des choses d’outre- 
tombe ”’—with which M. Anatole France 
concludes a well-known study on M. Guy de 
Maupassant. In the mixture of types which 
goes to produce the French character the 
Norman is doubtless the strongest element; 
but the Breton (preoccupied with invisible 
things), the Gascon, the Auvergnat (dreamy 
and bewildered), the Provengal, the Fleming, 
have each contributed their special inflection, 
and must not be forgotten. 

Race is not alone in forming the character 
of a nation. Circumstances, ideas, have also 
their considerable influence. Mr. Brownell 
tells us rightly of the extraordinary mental 
sincerity of the French, and contrasts them 
with the Anglo-Saxon, in whose more 
dreamy and mysterious world belief and 
practice are capable of an eternal separa- 
tion. Mrs. Browning had already made the 
remark :— 

All, idealists 

Too absolute and earnest, with them all 

The idea of a knife cuts real flesh ; 

And still, devouring the safe interval 

Which Nature placed between the thought and act, 

They rush with most unscrupulous logic on 

Impossible practice. Set your orators 

To blow upon them with loud windy mouths 

Through catch-word phrases, jest or sentiment, 

Which drive our burly, brutal English mobs 

Like so much chaff, whichever way they blow. 

This light French people will not thus be driven! 

They turn indeed, but then they turn upon 

Some central pivot of their thought and choice, 
To a Frenchman a thing once perceived to 
be ideally superior becomes immediately a 
subject for experimental practice. You 
grant the advantages of liberty? He in- 
vents the French Revolution. You hold 
that life is not worth living? Suicide, or 
that renunciation of the responsibilities of 
the future expressed by M. Sully Prud- 
homme in ‘ Le Voeu,’ seems to him the only 
issue from this position. 

That ’s hard to understand for Englishmen 

Unused to abstract questions, 

But to the Frenchman the things of the in- 
telligence appear the supreme rule of con- 
duct; his conscience visits his mind at least 
as often as his morals; and not to act up 
to his ideas is in his eyes a reprehensible 
cowardice. 

Now a nation so profoundly influenced by 
opinions must continually modify its type 
according to its ideals. And this is the 
case. In 1830, says M. J. J. Weiss, 
‘‘Pame frangaise et l’esprit francais étaient 
faits d’enthousiasme, de foi, de tendresse et 
d’amour. Guizot nous criait: ‘Enrichissez- 
vous!’ On le couvrait d’outrages.” But in 
the end the voice of Guizot and the spirit that 





he represented prevailed over the romantic 
ideal. The Frenchman of the Second Empire, 
the Frenchman of whom Balzac was the 
herald, enamoured of gain and brilliance, 
was intensely material. The Frenchman of 
the Third Republic has been a disillusioned 
melancholy pessimist convinced of his own 
decadence. The newest Frenchman of all— 
the Frenchman sung by M. Maurice Bou- 
chor, described by M. Edouard Rod in ‘ Le 
Sens de la Vie,’ and plentifully apparent in 
the thinking world under thirty—approxi- 
mates to his ancestor of 1830. The wide 
diffusion of Russian literature has presented 
him with an ideal. The material prosperity 
of France and the hope of the Russian alli- 
ance have removed the stigma of failure 
which blighted the youth of his elder 
brothers. He is a cheerful, intuitive, altru- 
istic youth, of somewhat pessimist convic- 
tions, but persuaded of the efficacy of 
amour, in its widest, most humanitarian 
sense, to redeem the whole non-Prussian 
universe. We do not wish to insist upon 
this new avatar, but only to persuade Mr. 
Brownell that all avatars are transitory, and 
that his eminently unsentimental Frenchman 
is not without exceptions, not without whole 
periods of abeyance. But in a race so alive, 
so organic, so continually developing as the 
French, few traits are immutable. The one 
trait we are always safe in stating is that 
capacity for assimilating ideas, that prompti- 
tude in acting on them, which distinguishes 
the Frenchman from other varieties of the. 
human race. 

Avatars, as we have said, are transitory ;. 
the force that inspires them is abiding. 
‘‘The lion on the flag,” says Jelal-ud-dia 
Rumi, ‘‘is only a piece of painted linen, but 
in the wind it moves and marches. We are 
all such lions. May the invisible thing that 
animates us blow for ever!” Of this in-. 
visible something, this immanent genius of 
a race, Mr. Brownell has a happy inkling. 
The indescribable gaiety, courage, kindli- 
ness (mixed with good sense and an eye to 
the main chance), which we recognize as 
French, are at the bottom of all his French 
traits. He has perceived that these qualities 
are qualities which make a nation great by 
the coherence of its mass rather than by the 
salience of its individuals. After their in- 
stant obedience to ideas, the thing that 
strikes us most in the French as a nation is 
the closeness of their social texture, the way 
in which the individual becomes merged for- 
good or evil in the factor of society. Hence 
the difference of their morality, the strict- 
ness of their marriage laws, the leniency 
with which society regards such indiscretions 
as do not interfere with the disposal \of pro- 
perty and vested interests. Divorce is a 
social dissolvent that could never be 
popular in France. The frequent binding 
and loosing of the marriage tie, the trans- 
ference of children from guardianship to 
guardianship, the social looseness inherent 
in the easy divorce of Germany or America, 
would strike a Frenchman as infinitely more 
shocking than even that Provencal concep- 
tion of the married woman’s place in society 
illustrated by the novels of the day. in 
Teuton countries we demoralize our institu- 
tions in order to regularize our private 
morals. The morals of private persons are 
in France less important than the perfection 
of institutions. ‘‘And if we examine into 
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the matter closely ” (we quote Mr. Brownell 
in his chapter on ‘‘ Democracy ’’), 
‘Swe shall find that just in so far as institutions 
affect a people the French are eminently suc- 
cessful, and that just in those qualities which 
no institutions can touch in people to affect 
them in any way, the French fail. Institutions 
may be taken by extension to mean all the 
formulated instincts which the people of a 
nation possess in common. They have a great, 
a prodigious direct effect in determining tho 
national expression, the national character. 
They have only an indirect association with in- 
dividual character and expression. Hence we find 
the French nationality very strong, very con- 
spicuously successful. In individual character the 
homely Isaac (the English) may have charms for 
us to which Ishmaelite (French) brilliancy and 
vivacity cannot pretend. But to any one who has 
really seen their working, any doubt of the essen- 
tial wisdom of French institutions, or any query 
as to whether the national expression which 
they embody is not far in advance of any national 
expression elsewhere illustrated in Europe, is 
impossible. From nearly every point of view, 
certainly, France strikes an American sense as 
sucvessful. There is by general admission more 
happiness enjoyed by more people in France 
than in any other European country. Well- 
being is more evenly distributed there. Henry 
Y.’s measure of national success, namely, a fowl 
in every man’s pot, is more nearly attained there 
than anywhere else. In France there is nothing 
analogous to the famous East-End of London ; 
even Paris has no slums. The people from top 
to bottom are far more perfectly humanized than 
elsewhere. Equality has been such a practical 
educator for them that even the ignorant have 
attained that intelligence which is the end of 
formal education in greater measure than the 
corresponding classes of the most highly edu- 
cated portions of Prussia itself. Fewer emigrants 
leave the most overcrowded regions, and these 
almost never without hope of return. The 
attraction France has for Frenchmen is some- 
thing of which we can form no adequate notion. 
Everything French suits exactly every French- 
man.” 

The last phrase we accept with reserve, 
especially as regards those political institu- 
tions with which Mr. Brownell is so well 
satisfied. We have met very few French- 
men whom universal sufirage exactly 
suited. We have met many little in love 
with Democracy herself. But it is true that 
every Frenchman is at home in France, and 
his feeling has a different shade from that 
of English or Italian or German patriotism. 
The Frenchman’s pride in France, says Mr. 
Brownell wisely, by no means proceeds from 
her production of men like him and his 
fellows, but from what France, composed of 
his fellows and himself, accomplishes and 
represents :— 

“One never hears the Frenchman boast of 
the character and quality of his compatriots as 
Englishmen and ourselves do. He is thinking 
about France, about her different gloires, about 
her position at the head of civilization. His 
country is to him an entity, a concrete and 
organic force, with whose work in the world he 
is extremely proud to be natively associated, 
without at the same time being very acutely 
conscious of contributing thereto or showing the 
responsibility therefor. He is accordingly a 
marvel of candor in discussions relating to 
France, of which in detail he is an unsparing and 
acute critic. One wonders often at his admis- 
sions, which seem drastic, not to say funda- 
mental. We forget that he has always France 
in reserve.” 

In another place Mr. Brownell tells us the 
secret of this patriotism which is the religion 
of Frenchmen :— 





‘It is the sublimation of the social instinct 
in a more eminent degree and a more conspicu- 
ous manner than the patriotic sentiment of any 
other people in the world. In its sphere calcu- 
lation is lost in sentiment, and interest is trans- 
muted into self-sacrifice. All purely personal 
feeling is absorbed in it. Every personal 
aspiration is satisfied by it.” 

But in a land so vital, a society so organic, 
the mere outsider, if he be sufficiently in- 
telligent, must be perpetually conscious of 
the inferiority of his position. This was 
the case with Mr. Brownell. In this French 
society, which he so exactly appreciates, Mr. 
Brownell did not feel at home. He did not, 
indeed, wholly recognize the origin of this 
feeling ; he thought it was the insufficient 
sentiment of the French that misliked him ; 
he thought that he missed the prospect of 
the New Jerusalem. The cycle of the ideal 
turns and turns. It is probable that Mr. 
Brownell will live to see the walls of the 
New Jerusalem visible, to the mind’s eye, 
from the platforms of the Tour Eiffel; 
but in those days as in these, the more per- 
fect a society, the less will it be fitted to 
house the permanent alien. The unas- 
similated foreign substance can never be 
useful or desirable in a living organism. 








The History of Sligo Town and County. By 
T. O’Rorke, D.D. 2 vols. (Dublin, Duffy 
& Co.) 
Lovers of legend and romance will turn in 
vain to Archdeacon O’Rorke’s weighty 
volumes. His ‘History of Sligo’ bids us 
discard many a treasured myth, and research 
has shorn both town and county of their 
misty glory. The antediluvian era is swept 
out of existence, the last of the Firbolg 
kings deprived of his tomb at Ballysadere ; 
the date of the Carrowmore circles and 
cromlechs is reduced from A.M. 3330 to A.D. 
537, and the foundation of the old, ancient, 
‘‘prehistoric” city of Sligo ruthlessly 
placed in the twelfth century of our era. 
This is a cruel disillusionment, for the 
legendary age was the most charming 
chapter of Ireland’s story, and it is little 
less than treason in the bearer of an old 
Irish name to turn against his order and 
deprive them of their illustrious ancestry— 
those refined and cultured Scoto-Milesians 
who won Ireland from the immortals when 
Solomon reigned over the Jews. Yet we 
regretfully agree with Archdeacon O’Rorke, 
and in the head, if not from the heart, we 
feel that he is justified when he says :— 
‘*Exaggeration has been the besetting sin of 
our historians, and this not only to the detri- 
ment of Irish history, but to the injury of the 
people’s minds, by filling them with a credulity 
in regard to historical matters which has been, 
and still is in some cases, ready to swallow all 
kinds of impossibilities. In particular, every- 
thing has been so enormously antedated that to 
approximate to correct times one may strike off 
from traditional dates thousands of years with 
as little compunction as the bards and seanachies 
felt in piling them on. Instead of the science 
and arts and arms which those imaginative 
writers and their modern follower Sylvester 
O’Halloran love to dilate on, as flourishing in 
pre-Christian times, intelligent students of our 
national history are now coming to admit...... 
that Ireland in those times was wholly unlettered 
and barbarous. If the opinions of the learned 
progress for some time further in the same 
direction, the outcome before very long will 
probably be to bring all, or nearly all, the exist- 





ing antiquities of the county within the Christian 
era.” 

No doubt it was only after long study 
that Archdeacon O’Rorke forced himself 
to accept this prosaic truth; but, indeed, 
throughout the historical portion of his nar- 
rative his clear-sightedness and the courage 
with which he looks facts in the face are 
only less remarkable than the patient zeal 
and unwearied industry which have en- 
abled him to collect, sift, and verify much 
that goes to the making of his two solid 
volumes. Asa result his work is final and 
exhaustive ; the dark and misty places of 
Sligo’s history are cleared, and the past and 
present of the county stand in the light of 
day. Therefore, though much has been 
included that might well have been omitted, 
though the author has unfortunately striven 
to lighten his solid grain by a good deal of 
husks and chaff, the work is a really valu- 
able contribution to the history of Ireland. 
For what is needed for the right understand- 
ing of Irish history is not the multiplication 
of text-books and histories compiled from 
histories, but the thorough and exhaustive 
treatment of various periods and of each 
district. No doubt the labour of such work 
is stupendous, and its result appeals to a 
limited public ; but if Archdeacon O’ Rorke’s 
example is followed by others as indomitable 
and clear-sighted as himself the past history 
of Ireland will soon be cleared of much of 
the mystery that enshrouds it. Unhappily, 
if we judge by Sligo, the mystery is the 
charm. The Formorian giants, the Firbolgs, 
and the Tuatha de Danaan, with their 
melancholy and lingering descendants the 
Banshees, are among the most attractive of 
Erin’s conquerors; and the dreary history 
of Ireland is ten times drearier if we have 
to abandon the exploits of Fintan the Salmon 
god, if the Fenians from courtly knights are 
degraded to barbarians no better than their 
neighbours of Gaul and Britain, and if we 
must cease to believe in that golden age 
when “it was enough to be an Irishman, or 
evento have been in Ireland, to be considered 
holy.” 

Archdeacon O’Rorke tells us sternly that 
these things never were, that the reviled 
Dane is a scapegoat, and that, though he 
did mischief here and there, the con- 
tagion of his barbarism did not destroy the 
culture of Sligo, because, outside the monas- 
teries, there was no culture to destroy ; for, 
says this iconoclast of tradition, 

‘it is not easy to reconcile the common 
opinion that Ireland was a kind of Paradise for 
three centuries after its conversion, with the 
facts recorded in the national annals for that 
period, where entries of battles, murders, ‘jugu- 
lato,’ burnings, &c., form the staple of the 
compilation. No doubt there were eminent 
saints and servants of God in the county in 
those days......but it does not follow from these 
isolated cases that the county in general was in 
so very perfect a condition in regard to religion 
and morality. The primitive Church of Ireland 
was remarkable for its monastic character, and 
it would appear that most of the fervent souls 
of the period betook themselves to religious 
houses, while outside those abodes of piety the 
spirit of the world ruled not a little as before, 
so that crime may not have been so much di- 
minished among the mass as is commonly sup- 
posed. Bishop Lugid’s monastery at Toomour 
may serve as an illustration of this, for while 
the greatest piety was practised within the 
establishment we find enormities of all kinds, 
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wholesale murder, robbery, and sacrilege, taking 
place in the neighbourhood. Cardinal Newman 
on this principle, explains the co-existence in 
Ireland, at a later period, of great enlightenment 
and great ignorance, the enlightenment existing 
in particular centres, and the ignorance outside. 
He adds that this state of things was no dis- 
paragement of the Irish monasteries as ‘It is 
not in the nature of colleges and cloisters to 
radiate knowledge and manners through a popu- 
lation.’” 

Whether such a state of things is or is not 
a disparagement of the monastic system in 
general does not concern us here ; certain it 
is that Archdeacon O’Rorke’s volumes go 
far to prove his theory so far as Sligo is 
concerned, and throughout the Middle Ages 
we find 

“the two antagonistic principles of anarchy and, 
culture constantly and vigorously at work, the 
former showing itself in petty wars, raids, and 
family quarrels, and the latter chiefly in the 
multiplication of religious houses and the exten- 
sion of their influence.” 

On the whole, his pictures of life in Sligo 
are unattractive, whether we choose them in 
the early times or in the Middle Ages or in 
modern days. Neither of the two great 
county families—the O’Donnells or the 
Sligo O’Connors—is shown in a favourable 
light, and treachery and hatred, murder 
and robbery, were not exceptional even 
between brothers and half brothers. For 
the most part the chieftains seem to have 
been without reverence or pity, and no 
conqueror or adversary can have been more 
merciless than themselves; they spared 
neither childhood, age, nor helplessness, 
and the onus of the destruction of Irish 
antiquities rests on them as heavily as on 
Dane, Northman, or Roundhead. Churches 
they destroyed as unhesitatingly as barns, 
so that even Cathel Oge O'Donnell, who 
was accounted ‘‘the hardiest man of 
greatest valour of any nobleman” of the 
fourteenth century, harried both Church and 
territory, and “burned fourteen churches” 
within a couple of months of his death. 
Archdeacon O’Rorke makes no effort to gloss 
over or extenuate these iniquities; indeed, 
he expresses himself with the vehemence 
characteristic of his nation. ‘Touch him 
where you will,” he writes of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, ‘‘ and you will find him all over 
an unmitigated brute..... Unprincipled 
then—malignant, self-seeking, false-hearted, 
cruel, brutal, scurrilous—a liar, a whis- 
perer, a calumniator—with the conscience 
of a Tamerlane and the manners of a Hot- 
tentot””; and a few pages further on we 
find three more miscreants denounced re- 
spectively as ‘‘a wretch,” “a villain,” and 
a “‘ vile hypocrite.” 

But Archdeacon O’Rorke is merciful ; he 
has nothing but praise for his contem- 
poraries, yet it is just where his eulogy 
begins that ours must end, and all his 
readers (save, perhaps, a few personally 
interested individuals) will regret that a 
work containing much that is serious and 
interesting should have been unduly en- 
larged by matter quite outside the scope of 
history, and of no public interest or im- 
portance. Although Charles Phillips was 
‘the most distinguished man that the town 
of Sligo has produced in modern times,” ten 
large pages are excessive for his biography, 
while just over three is a liberal allowance 
for ‘‘an attorney named Lyons”; but it is 





under the infliction of four pages devoted | 
to the panegyric of the late Abraham | 
Martin that the interest of the reader flags. | 


Although it is said with truth of this ‘“ re- 
markable ” person that ‘‘ it was his bakery 
that furnished most of the breakfast tables 
of Sligo,” it is difficult to realize that ‘‘ even 
in his exterior there was nothing common- 
place. Something under the medium height ; 
of stout build, and inclining to embonpoint ; 
with large, clear cut features.” Surely, 
although his son became a member of the 
House of Commons, this description would 
have sufficed without enumeration of the 
details of his habitual attire from his 
‘“‘ broad leafed hat” to his leggings. But 
Mr. Abraham Martin and those who with 
him fill the chapter devoted to Sligo’s men 
of mark are dead; they have no blushes, 
and in a forgetful age it may, perhaps, be 
needful to keep their memory green. Such 
is not the case with Mr. Peter O’Connor, of 
whom it is written that ‘‘all classes admire 
him, as the Athenians admired Aristides, 
whom they surnamed The Just”’—let us hope 
that their admiration will not reach the point 
of boycotting. Three pages barely suffice for 
the catalogue of Mr. O’Connor’s qualities ; 
yet surely Sligo cannot be so ungrateful 
as to forget even in his lifetime the liberality 
of the most generous of her benefactors. 
Mr. O’Connor must be dismayed rather 
than gratified to read in print the record of 
his charities, and to learn that, ‘like the 
perfect man of the Stoics, he is self-sufficing,”’ 
and that ‘‘ except the grand jury, the board 
of guardians, and the Dispensary com- 
mittee......he leaves to those who ambition 
them other public distinctions.” 

These are but instances gathered almost 
at random; for in truth Archdeacon 
O’Rorke’s volumes need pruning and 
editing. In a sceptical age it would be 
well to omit such superstitious matter as 
the ‘straining thread,” and the story 
‘* which has formed fora long time the chief 
subject of gossip in the neighbourhood”’ 
of Templemore, and which reflects no credit 
either on the priesthood or the popular 
conception of Divine justice. The story is 
that two priests rented a farm: their mutton 
was so good that the landlord evicted them 
with the view of grazing his own sheep. 
But the good priests ‘on quitting left their 
curse on the place, with the result, that 
Dodd’s sheep died of a mysterious disease 
as fast as they came on the land.” In 
stories of this kind we fail to recognize 
the just-minded author of the earlier 
chapters. Possibly it is by this “lighter” 
element that Archdeacon O’Rorke hopes 
to popularize his volumes; but the author 
has not the literary gifts that go to the 
making of a popular historian, and the 
stories are neither racy, well told, nor 
amusing, and serve only to swell an interest- 
ing book into two unwieldy volumes. Their 
insertion is unjust to the author and un- 
complimentary to the reader, and the work 
would be far more valuable in an abridged 
edition, confined to one volume and with the 
index carefully revised. 











History of German Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century. By F. Lichtenberger. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Hastie, B.D. 
(Edinburgb, Clark.) 


Tue history of German theology in the 
nineteenth century necessarily embraces 
so wide a range that one man can only 
describe it in outline; for its full delineation 
would require the united labours of several 
writers. Adequate justice cannot be paid to 
the theme by a single scholar, however able 
or industrious ; but it must be admitted that 
the present work surveys the entire field with 
sufficient mastery to meet the wants of most 
English theologians. Its contents are divided 
into two periods, the first extending from 
Schleiermacher to Strauss—that is from 
1799 to 1835; the second covering the 
period from the publication of Strauss’s 
famous work to the present time, 1835-88. 
The several chapters are distinguished in a 
more or less arbitrary way, for it is impos- 
sible to find definite heads for the groups. 
All schools are noticed, down to what is 
termed the Neo-Kantian, of which Ritschl 
is the chief. Catholic theology and the Old 
Catholics are not neglected. A dry appen- 
dix of names and books, taken from Schafi’s 
‘ Encyclopeedia,’ closes the whole. 

Besides the works of the authors them- 
selves, a multitude of sources have been 
consulted by Dr. Lichtenberger, the bio- 
graphies, memoirs, and correspondence of 
the principal actors, and also the reviews 
and journals of the time. Indeed, bio- 
graphy forms a large element of the work. 
There was little difficulty in proportioning 
the length suited to each writer while the 
author was dealing with what are called 
epoch-making or leading men, such as 
Schleiermacher, Strauss, Neander, Baur, Yon 
Hofmann, Rothe, or Ritschl, some of whose 
works are analyzed ; but in the case of less 
important theologians it has been difficult 
to fix the proper amount of space to be 
assigned to each of them. The longest de- 
scription is that of Schleiermacher, extend- 
ing to 120 pages, and including an analysis 
of his discourses on religion. To Rothe, the 
theosophic theologian of Heidelberg, are 
devoted thirty-four pages. No objection 
can be made to most of the longer notices, 
except in the case of Bruno Bauer. On the 
other hand, men of real ability are some- 
times dismissed quite unwarrantably in a 
few lines. Herzog and Plitt of Erlangen 
are omitted altogether; so is the acute 
Overbeck of Bale; nor is Usteri mentioned 
among the Swiss theologians any more 
than Godet. Credner is disposed of in four 
lines and a half, and Baumgarten-Crusius 
in three; while Stier, the only theologian of 
Germany who believed in the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, monopolizes three pages. 
In p. 418 we read, “‘ For the criticism of the 
text of the Bible, the names which most 
deserve to be mentioned are, after Matthii, 
those of Ridiger, Tittmann, Thilo, Theile, 
and Lachmann.” This is an error with 
respect to Rédiger, who intended to correct 
the Old Testament text, but never did it. 
Instead of Theile, Baer should be named ; 
while Griesbach should stand in place of 
Tittmann and Thilo. The notice of Von 
Tischendorf is perfunctory and imperfect. 

Dr. Lichtenberger is scarcely competent 
to deal with the philosophies of Kant, Fichte, 
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Schelling, and Hegel, of which he treats in 
the introduction to his volume; and his 
knowledge of Old Testament writers is 
limited. Gesenius, an epoch-making scholar 
in the exegesis of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, whose commentary on Isaiah is a 
classical work, is dismissed in seven lines; 
and Hupfeld, his successor, erroneously 
credited with ‘‘an excellent Hebrew gram- 
mar,” fares little better. The two least 
valuable works of Hitzig, his ‘Commentary 
on the Psalms’ and his ‘ History of the 
People of Israel,’ are called his most 
important. 

The author is at his best when describing 
and pronouncing judgment upon works 
treating of theology and religion. Here 
his sketches of prominent writers and 
their works are excellent, his opinions 
usually correct and impartial. The reader, 
as he goes along, feels that he is follow- 
ing a well-instructed guide who views 
everything in a fair light. Though in- 
ferior to Karl Schwarz in his sketches of 
some theologians, Dr. Lichtenberger writes 
with clear discernment. Few could fill 
so large a canvas with good portraits. 
Nor are the religious tendencies of the 
painter, though apparent, obtruded unne- 
cessarily. He is an enlightened and liberal 
believer in the supernatural, and rebukes 
intolerance, for instance, in a severe notice 
of Hengstenberg, whose learning and other 
good qualities he does not bring out. We 
also observe that he is not entirely just to 
De Wette, whom he oddly puts in the list 
of “the old schools.” But his judgments of 
theologians seldom err; and great ability 
characterizes the volume. The following 
paragraph, which introduces Dorner, gives a 
fair idea of Dr. Lichtenberger’s method :— 

‘*Tsaac August Dorner (1809-1884), a theo- 
logian who is held in much repute for his learn- 
ing and depth, also belongs to the School of 
Conciliation. He was born at Neuhausen in 
Wiirtemberg, made diligent study of philosophy 
and theology at the University of Tiibingen, and 
after visiting Holland and England, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Theology successively at 
Kiel in 1839, at Konigsberg in 1843, at Bonn in 
1847, at Gottingen in 1853, and at Berlin in 
1862. His most important works are a ‘ History 
of Protestant Theology,’ a ‘ History of the De- 
velopment of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ,’ a ‘ System of Christian Dogmatics,’ and a 
‘System of Christian Ethics,’ edited after his 
death by hisson. According to Dorner, the idea 
of man is realized only in a partial and fragment- 
ary manner in each of us, but in Christ it is 
realized in its totality. He is, as it were, a 
collective being who unites in His person the 
types of all isolated individuals. Yet such a 
conception is not only singularly removed from 
orthodox doctrine, since it does not imply the 
divinity of Christ, but it is very difficult to com- 
prehend it. A personality which unites the 
features of all personalities, and which is re- 
presented as, in some sort, man in himself, runs 
a great risk of being only a pure abstraction. In 
any case, history gives a formal contradiction to 
this hypothesis, for there is nothing more strik- 
ing, nor more distinct, we would even venture 
to say, more individual, than the personality of 
Jesus Christ as it disengages itself from an at- 
tentive study of our Gospels. Why not limit 
ourselves to affirming that the secret of this 
personality, of which history offers us no other 
example, absolutely escapes us, as in a very 
different sphere does the secret of all that 
belongs to the individuality of genius? And 


why not add that the gifts and the aptitudes 
which Christ has revealed, oblige us with the 





sacred writers to place Him in a relationship of the brilliant soldier of the Indian Mutiny, 


communion and immediate Sonship with God, 


which implies at once equality and subordina- | 


tion, under conditions which we are incapable 
of explaining ?” 


we might imagine that he had some per- 
sonal grudge to avenge. That Hodson was 
not a saint we concede—indeed, he never 
pretended to be one; but that he was grossly 


The translator has done his work most dishonest and a monster of cruelty is cer- 
creditably, prefixing a long and excellent | tainly not proved, though Mr. Holmes 


of the progress of theology both in Germany 
and Great Britain, together with an appre- 
ciation of the tendency in favour of a more 
liberal spirit than that which prevailed fifty 
years ago. 








Four Famous Soldiers: Sir Charles Napier, 


Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, Sir William | 


Napier, Sir Herbert Edwardes. By T. R. E. 
Holmes. (Allen & Co.) 


Tue selection of the four names above given 
has been judicious, for Sir Charles Napier’s 
biography by Sir William Napier is little 
better than a detailed eulogy ; the same may 
be said of that of Sir William himself; the 
life of Sir Herbert Edwardes is virtually an 
autobiography ; while the career of Hodson 
has been traced on the one hand by an affec- 
tionate brother, and on the other by writers 
who were animated by strong hostile pre- 
judices. Hence a temperate, judicial bio- 
graphy of each of these four able and gallant 
soldiers was much needed. We shall endea- 
vour to show to what extent this want has 
been supplied. With regard to three of the 
four persons whose biographies are here 
given we can unhesitatingly say that the 
verdict is favourable to the biographer. 
Indeed, public opinion is pretty unani- 
mously decided as to the merits and de- 
merits of Sir CharlesNapier. His was a most 
complex character; impatience of control, 
contempt and depreciation of all those who 
did not entirely agree with him, and violence 
of temper were mingled with dauntless 
courage, ability which amounted to genius, 
a warm heart, and a sincere desire to do 
his duty. On the whole, however, his 
merits were so great as to cast into the 
shade his undoubted faults. As to Sir 
William Napier, his faults arose partly 
from the family disposition, which caused 
both him and Sir Charles to consider 
that all who did not thoroughly believe in 
the Napiers were either fools or knaves, pro- 
bably both—partly from the irritating effects 
on his nerves of the severe wound which he 
received at Cazal Noval. With respect to 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, only one failing can 
be attributed to him, viz., inordinate self- 
esteem. That little blemish, however, may 
well be forgiven to one who first checked 
the revolt of the Sikhs in 1848, and nine 
years later contributed so largely to the 
preservation of the Punjab. His firmness 
during the Mutiny was all the more meri- 
torious in that Sir John Lawrence was 
anxious to give up Peshawar and the Trans- 
Indus territory to the Afghans. 

To the two Napiers and Edwardes Mr. 
Holmes has been not only fair, but generous 
and sympathetic, and has, moreover, sketched 
their careers in an able and attractive 
manner. When he deals with Hodson all 
the qualities essential to the historian seem 
to desert him, and he displays a spirit which 
we can only describe as one of virulence. 
Indeed, he is so unfair that, did we not 
know that the schoolmaster of St. Paul’s 
never knew, or had any relations with, 


preface, in which he shows a good knowledge | 





insists on this view of his character. As the 
accuracy or the contrary of the accusations 
made against Hodson seriously affects the 
reputation of Mr. Holmes as an historian 
and the value of his book as a contribution 
to history, we propose to examine his chief 
allegations. 

At p. 178 Mr. Holmes, referring to the 
Lawrence Asylum, of which Hodson was 
the architect and builder, says :— 

“ As the secretary of the asylum, its funds 
passed through his hands; and, unsuspected by 
his trusting chief, he took advantage of his posi- 
tion to embezzle a portion of the money which 
had been given for the relief of helpless 
children.” 

This is a serious and most positive charge; but 
what is the evidence? Such as itis, it is con- 
tained in a foot-note, which runs as follows: 

‘* See letter from Sir George Lawrence to the 

Daily News, June 9, 1883. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
was ‘assured most positively,’ by Sir George and 
others, that Hodson plundered the funds of the 
asylum.” 
Did ‘‘Sir George and others” speak from 
their own knowledge, or from mere gossip ? 
Probably the only person who really 
knew anything about the matter was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. That he believed that 
Hodson had been guilty of dishonesty is 
most unlikely, taking into consideration 
his subsequent relations with the alleged 
culprit. We have before us as we write a 
letter to Hodson’s brother from Lord Napier 
of Magdala, now, as ever, a firm believer 
in Hodson’s honour. In this letter he says 
that Hodson’s assistant in the construction 
of the Lawrence Asylum was a European 
overseer lent from the Public Works De- 
partment, excellent when sober, but liable 
to fits of intemperance. 

‘* Labour in India was then paid for in small 
copper coins, which made the accounts very 
troublesome from the exchange constantly vary- 
BD. ces I can quite understand that with such a 
subordinate there may have been some confusion 
in accounts, though I never heard of it before 
my friend Sir George Lawrence’s letter in the 
Daily News. The last thing I should have set 
Hodson to do at that time would have been a 
complicated account...... Sir Henry Lawrence 
may have thought the buildings expensive...... 
and he may have said so, but I never heard him 
express a doubt of your brother's honour. Had 
he really lost confidence in him he never would 
have sent him to live with me in my camp as 
my guest, to be instructed in some work neces- 
sary for a district officer, nor would he have 
recommended his appointment to the Guides.” 

This is surely strong negative evidence 
in Hodson’s favour, while that which Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Bosworth Smith bring 
forward is simply no evidence at all. Indeed, 
Mr. Holmes himself admits that the charge 
‘“‘is not proved as unanswerably as others 
that I shall have to make later on.” We 
maintain that it is not proved at all; neither 
is another accusation, that whem with Sir 
Henry Lawrence in Kashmir, Hodson, being 
in charge of the public treasure chest, was 
either “unable or unwilling” to give an 
account of the expenditure, though often 
pressed by Sir Henry to do so. Lord 
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Napier’s letter above quoted disposes of 
this charge, for Lawrence was too high 
vrincipled to give a man whom he knew to 
pe dishonest an opportunity of again em- 
bezzling public money. That Hodson’s 
accounts were in confusion is more than 
probable. Again in this instance Mr. 
Holmes makes a serious charge without 
any real evidence to support it, but he is 
evidently only too eager to refuse the 
accused in every case the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Passing over some minor charges of no 
great importance, which we could show, if 
we had space to spare, involve no slur on 
Hodson’s reputation, we come to the asser- 
tion that he was guilty of embezzlement 


when in command of the Guides. The. 


subject is too large to be gone into in 
detail. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with pointing out that Mr. George 
Hodson, in the introduction to the fourth 
edition of ‘ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,’ fully 
disposes of the charge. The late General 
Reynell Taylor, after spending months in a 
careful official examination of the affair, 
drew up a report which completely cleared the 
accused. This report was admitted by Col. 
Keith Young, Judge Advocate-General, and 
Col. Chester, Adjutant-General, to be amply 
justified by the evidence adduced ; but it 
was somehow suppressed. Mr. Holmes can- 
not deny the fact that General Reynell 
Taylor cleared Hodson, but chooses to in- 
vent the theory that Taylor was influenced 
by Hodson’s “‘ plausible explanations.” He 
adds the following inexcusable passage, un- 
supported by a tittle of evidence :— 
‘Moreover, it has been positively asserted by 
men who had the best opportunities for finding 
out the truth, that the papers which Hodson 
submitted to Taylor had been garbled ; and that 
Taylor, who was the most guileless and trusting 
of men, was influenced by his plausible explana- 
tions.” 
All who knew the late General Taylor can 
testify that he was not only a most ex- 
perienced, clever, and able officer, but also 
most conscientious, and not the least likely to 
be deceived by plausible explanations, or to 
subordinate to generosity a sense of duty. 


Mr. Holmes asserts positively that Hodson 
was bribed by the Queen of Delhi to grant 
the King his life, and that he appropriated 
the sum of 7,000 rupees which the Queen 
had about her when captured. It will hardly 
be believed that this assertion is made on 
the word of a distinguished, but anonymous 
officer, who was informed of the fact by the 
Queen herself; she, however, did not name 
the precise sum, but, being asked what she 
had paid Hodson, “only laughed.” Thus, 
on the strength of a meaning laugh from 
an infamous woman, is a damning statement 
made to the detriment of a most gallant 
soldier. She it was, it may be remem- 
bered, who instigated the princes whom 
Hodson slew to the brutalities which were 
perpetrated on English women and children. 
As to the well-worn debate whether or not 
Hodson was guilty of an irregularity, a 
mere anticipation of justice, in shooting the 
princes in order to prevent their rescue and 
the destruction of his whole party, there 
18 evidence to show that the act was 
forced upon him. The truth is, strong 
things are done, and have to be done, in 
desperate emergencies, which afterwards 





look very black to peaceful critics sitting in 
their chairs. 

One of the most serious of Mr. Holmes’s 

charges is that Hodson killed Bisharut Ali, 
a native officer of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, 
because he was his surety for a loan. This 
man, caught in a village near Delhi, was 
shot as a rebel. As Mr. George Hodson 
acutely remarks, the last person that his 
brother would have wished to slay was 
his surety. Was Bisharut Ali a rebel? 
General Crawford Chamberlain, an officer 
of scrupulous honour and the highest in- 
tegrity, who commanded his regiment, says 
he was not. He, however, only speaks from 
native evidence, and native evidence on the 
other side can also be brought forward. 
General Mitford informs us that Ressaldar 
Hookum Singh, of Hodson’s Horse, 
“told me, some four years ago, that he was pre- 
sent with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was 
executed, and that he and all those with him 
were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was 
a rebel and thoroughly deserved death.” 


Ressaldar Zari Singh, who was over here at 
the Jubilee, told General Mitford 

“that he lived in the same village as Bisharut 
Ali, and was there when the man was shot. 
Zari Singh was only a boy at the time, 
but distinctly recollects the circumstances, and 
has often heard them discussed since; but 
neither then nor subsequently did he hear any 
doubt cast on the justice of the punishment. 
Every one was convinced that Bisharut Ali was 
a rebel and a fomenter of rebellion.” 


The worst of all these assertions is that 
General Mitford offered Mr. Holmes infor- 
mation before his book appeared, which 
offer was virtually declined. We confess 
that we are surprised at the violence of 
this attack on a dead soldier, whose faults, 
even were these accusations true, might 
have been thought atoned for by his splendid 
services. These stories can only give pain 
to living relations, and we cannot help won- 
dering why the task of writing Hodson’s 
life was undertaken by one whose feeling 
for his subject was so little sympathetic. 








Recollections of a Nurse. By E. D. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 


To no woman can we give higher praise 
than to say of her that she is a perfect nurse. 
For to find a perfect nurse we must first 
find a woman with a head so well furnished, 
a heart so good, and a temper so sweet that 
she might almost be termed a perfect woman. 
The careers of such women as Miss Night- 
ingale, Miss Dorothy Pattison, Rebecca 
Lyon, and many another show clearly enough 
that of all occupations nursing calls the 
most imperatively upon the greatest human 
qualities—such qualities, we mean, as ten- 
derness with the untender, patience with 
the impatient, combined with a rare courage 
and a rare capacity for firmness when 
courage and firmness are the only qualities 
that can save. Hence it has always been 
recognized that the supreme glory of the 
female sex is this; that nursing the sick 
is with all good women an instinct; that 
often, indeed, it is with the very best 
women a positive passion. Those stories of 
the exercise of this high function of women 
which shed such a beautiful light over the 
days of medizeval chivalry have their parallel 
among races the most primitive, the most 





barbarous, as well as among the most civil- 
ized, for, indeed, this function is but the 
inevitable outcome of the great maternal 
instinct itself. Not until our own time, how- 
ever, has this feminine impulse had its 
fullest play and done its noblest work. Not 
until our own time has nursing (apart from 
the mere medical skill with which in medi- 
eeval times it was allied) been adopted asa 
labour of love by gentlewomen of wealth 
and high position — heroines who, leaving 
the luxurious life to which they were born 
for hardships such as might well appal 
the stoutest amazons, have blessed the world 
by what St. Gregory of Nazianzen would 
call ‘‘the rhetoric of their lives.” Among 
English ladies we have already mentioned 
two, one of whom has left behind her a 
name that may almost be called saintly; 
the other (still among us), after devoting 
her life and sacrificing her health in mili- 
tary hospitals, refused +o accept the 
50,0007. which her countrymen collected 
as a testimonial of their gratitude for her 
services, but suggested the application 
of the sum to an institution for training 
nurses. And at the very moment of writing 
this we hear of a Pension Bill before Con- 
gress granting twenty-five dollars a month 
to the American lady we have named, who, 
during her service as nurse in the late war, 
contracted rheumatism which resulted in 
paralysis, and who is now almost helpless, 
having spent 25,000 dollars of her own 
money for the sick and wounded soldiers. 
And these are but a few among the noblest 
army that has ever trod the earth. Only 
the other day we heard of another American 
lady, belonging to one of the wealthiest and 
most distinguished families in South Caro- 
lina—a state grievously in need of the 
means of training nurses—who has gone to 
study in a New York hospital in order to 
found training schools in her native state. 

Nor are foreign ladies far behind these of 
our own race. That in the matter of the 
higher feminine qualities we in this country 
should set English and American women 
above all others is perhaps more natural 
than just. Germany and France have each 
a roll of noble feminine names to show. And 
is it not wonderful, the thought that to the 
‘‘ Demon War” is largely owing this latter- 
day expansion of woman’s crowning grace 
of heroic self-sacrifice? In reviewing a 
recent volume of poetry we have, however, 
touched upon this subject before—perhaps 
the most deeply interesting subject of our 
time—that of the enormous growth of the 
feminine voice since England’s great trouble 
of the Crimean War. 

And returning to the more practical 
side of the subject before us, it is since 
that same dark chapter of our national 
history that an ever-increasing attention has 
been given to nursing in military hospitals, 
until now nursing may be said at last to 
have become a positive science. If it may 
be said that to all skilled workers of whatso- 
ever kind training is essential—if it may be 
said that methods are a growth in all sciences 
and in all arts, and that hence nothing can 
be effectively done without training—the 
question, How much has training to do with 
the efficient nursing of the sick? is most 
important. ‘My observation of trained 
nurses,” said Prof. Humphrey quite lately, 
‘‘ig that the greater the knowledge the less 
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is the presumption ; the more they know the 
more they seem to appreciate the very great 
difficulties which we all feel or should feel 
in tending the sick; it is the ignorant who 
rashly rush in ‘ where angels fear to tread.’”’ 
This, indeed, is only what we might have 
expected to hear—that in nursing, as in 
everything else, 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 


Here, as elsewhere, Presumption is the 
eldest son and heir of Ignorance. To aid 
us in casting off our natural load of self- 
conceit—that is the chief work of education. 
It is the uneducated poet who talks about 
‘‘ Shelley and me,” it is the illiterate novelist 
or playwright who compares his word-spin- 
nings to Shakspeare’s masterpieces. 

True, however, as are Prof. Humphrey’s 
words, the fact still remains that mere 
training will not make a good nurse. It 
is not only the poet who has to be born 
before he can be made. With all true 
workers it is the same. The real inventress 
of the ‘division of labour’’ is none other 
than the great economist Nature herself. 
It is not she, but clumsy Convention, who 
thrusts the round peg into the square 
hole. Without a strong and special de- 
velopment of what we have called the 
woman’s nursing instinct how shall a woman 
hope to be more than moderately successful 
as a nurse? And over and above this 
instinct there must be something else—there 
must be that nice balance of the faculties 
which in all arts and in all sciences is 
requisite before the natural impulsive 
strength of the individual can find full and 
sane expression. For instance, of all the 
essential requisites of a nurse none is more 
important than that sweet *‘ patience with the 
impatient”? which we have before alluded 
to—that quality which St. Francis of As- 
sisi calls ‘‘ courtesy ’—‘‘one of God’s own 
properties, who sendeth His rain and His 
sunshine upon the just and upon the unjust, 
out of His great courtesy; and verily 
courtesy is the sister ef charity.” The 
poorest, if not the worst side of an invalid’s 
character is often that which is revealed to 
the nurse. No doubt it was through 
dwelling overmuch upon this—upon the 
demoralizing effect of ill health—that Car- 
lyle and Emerson lit upon the astounding 
sophism which confounds good morals with 
good digestion—the sophism which landed 
them at last in mere viscera - worship. 
But let not their insincere and brilliant 
nonsense cause us to forget the fact that 
‘to play the hero to one’s professional nurse 
is harder than to play the same part to one’s 
valet.” The great and beloved poet-painter 
of our time who used to say this in his own 
half-humorous and half-pathetic way under- 
stood the subject well. Torealize, however, 
the fact that the nurse mostly sees her patient 
at his poorest moments requires on the 
nurse’s part not only a high endowment of 
dramatic imagination, but also the “ charity 
that banisheth hatred and cherisheth love,”’ 
which is born, and can only be born, of 
what is familiarly called ‘‘a good disposi- 
tion.” All this is undoubtedly true, and 


yet there often comes in the nurse’s experi- 
ence a moment when patience with the im- 
patient, tenderness towards the untender, 
may easily pass into a weak and, therefore, 
a dangerous excess—a time when these high 





qualities become fatal, indeed, to the nurse’s 
benevolent efforts and fatal to the patient— 
atime when the one force needed is that 
courageous, unflinching firmness which can 
cow the patient’s fretfulness or break 
through his obstinacy. Invalids of a selfish 
nature will often develope into the most 
irrational of tyrants. Then the first thing 
to do is to conquer them. 

The writer of the interesting and admir- 
able little book before us (a professional 
nurse) gives a striking instance of this. She 
tells the reader that on one occasion, when 
in such shattered health that she almost 
needed a nurse herself, she was sent to 
attend an old gentleman who had had four- 
teen nurses in one month—a patient who 
was in the habit of throwing the pillows at 
the nurses’ heads; and when the writer first 
approached him he looked very like throw- 
ing over her own head the contents of a 
feeding-cup. So she quietly took the cup 
from him and said, ‘‘ You know as well as 
I do that if you want to live you must take 
food. If you don’t want to live don’t take 
any, but it won’t make the least difference 
to me which you do.” After this the patient 
made a good recovery, and “in a few weeks 
was able to leave town.” Had she adopted 
the courtesy eulogized by St. Francis it 
is very probable that during the next 
month this interesting old gentleman, who 
is now spared to us, would have had 
fourteen more nurses, and would finally 
have “left town” only to go to his 
grave. And here the thoughtful reader of 
Sister Emma’s ‘ Recollections’ cannot help 
speculating as to whether this warrior of 
the pillows was grateful to his sagacious 
antagonist for having saved him from his 
own folly by her lack of courtesy. Among 
all the nurses who attended him at the 
rate of fourteen a month did he retain the 
kindest or the angriest reminiscences of 
Sister Emma? ‘Yield to a man’s tastes 
and he will yield to your interests” is one 
of the astute remarks that the late Lord 
Lytton put into the mouth of one of his most 
astute characters. But what are the feelings 
of a man towards a benefactor who per- 
sists in saving him by firmly refusing 
to yield to his tastes? On the great ques- 
tion, Is man a grateful creature — grate- 
ful as compared with those whom he 
modestly calls ‘‘the lower animals”? we 
should like to get the opinion of those who 
are best able to speak— those who have 
benefited men without ‘yielding to their 
tastes.” Does or does not that very 
egotism (or, as Emerson more politely 
calls it, ‘‘centrality”) which has deve- 
loped man into so brilliant an aristocrat 
in the animal kingdom make him in a 
general way accept all benefits as a kind of 
natural homage to his own excellence? An 
uncomfortable question, which he who has 
seen the most of men finds it the most diffi- 
cult to answer. On it the opinion of a good 
and wise hospital nurse is vastly important. 
And Sister Emma’s ruling on the point is 
certainly encouraging. But if it is true, as 
she affirms, that hospital patients are for the 
most part grateful to their nurses, is not 
this another blow to the Carlylean sophism 
that good health and good morals are con- 
vertible terms ? 

‘How grateful one finds most hospital 
patients! One old body came in once, herself 





and clothes very dirty. I took off her clothes 
and rolled them up, and gave her a thorough 
good scrubbing in a warm bath, put on a warm 
nightgown, and wrapped a blanket round her, 
and was just tucking her up in bed, when all at 
once she asked for her pocket. Thinking she 
might have something in it that she did not 
wish to go back to her friends, I brought the 
dress. She drew out something and tried to 
put itinto my hand, saying, ‘ Ye must want two- 
penn’orth of gin after that. I do feel so com- 
fortable.’ Poor old body! She wanted to give 
me all she had.” 

Thus may a patient show the beauty of 
gratitude in a civilizedland! And even the 
children of an inferior race can be grateful 
too, though, with a more imperfect knowledge 
as yet of the saving grace of gin, they may 
show it in a different way. Here is an 
instance of gratitude in a Zulu patient who 
figures somewhat prominently in Sister 
Emma’s narrative :— 

‘One day Dick’s leg had been very painful, 
and I suppose the doctor had given him some- 
thing to ease the pain. An English lady hap- 
pened to come to the hospital that day who 
knew Zulu perfectly, and she asked him if he 
were in pain then. Dick said no, but he had 
been, and he thought he was going to die, 
that the Inkosoas had been very good to him 
—she had given him food and clothes, and he 
hoped peace and happiness would be with her 
all her life.” 

To a professional nurse are revealed 

some of the most whimsical characteristics 
of human nature ; but then she must herself 
have that gift of sympathy which uncon- 
sciously attracts people like a kind of 
magnetism, as we see in the case of Miss 
Dorothy Pattison. In some degree Sister 
Emma has this valuable gift. Among these 
whimsical characteristics of human nature 
none at first sight seems more odd than the 
impulse to confide in strangers matters that 
a patient conceals from his intimate friends. 
«ow many strange histories,” says the 
writer of these recollections, 
‘fone learns nursing amongst the sick! It 
seems so much easier to tell our troubles to 
strangers than to one’s intimate friends, and 
many a story has been told me by quivering lips, 
as I sat by the bedside of our sick men. And 
though it was little that I could do, they were 
always sure of my sympathy.” 

Enough, however, of the mental and 
moral qualities requisite to a good nurse. 
And are these the only qualities demanded ? 
By no means. That inborn faculty of 
deftness which may exist altogether apart 
from high moral qualities has to be taken 
into account. Howsoever various in its 
forms of expression—whether the form be 
stitching or cooking, carpentry or what 
not—deftness is innate. Take cooking, for 
instance. It has been fervently held by 
such high connoisseurs in ‘‘ toothsomeness ”’ 
as Douglas Jerrold and Alexandre Dumas 
that a “light hand for a pie-crust or a 
jelly,” though undoubtedly it can be ren- 
dered more ‘light’ by culture, is a hand 
only bestowed by Nature upon her choicest 
favourites. But neither of these judges 
seems to have taken into account the posi- 
tion of a nurse-cook undertaking to make 
delicacies for her patients at a military 
hospital in Africa, where the kitchen range 
consists of a few bricks and two iron 
bars, where the very foundations of a pie- 
crust or a jelly run short, and where the 
condiments are absent. But even to such 
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a state of things the well-furnished nurse 
has to be equal, and if she comments upon 
her exploits she merely says, ‘‘ Making 
sponge-cakes with moist sugar is a little bit 
tiresome, but you succeed at last in making 
them light by putting in less sugar.” What 
would the great Alexandre have said to 
this? 

Makeshift carpentry is also a useful ac- 
complishment to the hospital nurse. Sister 
Emma when at Ladysmith, in Natal, used, 
after her own day’s work was over, to call 
upon her friend Sister Edith, who hadamong 
her patients a soldier suffering from a gun- 
shot wound in the shoulder. Abscesses had 
formed, and though he had in the square 
at Ulundi stood up manfully enough, he 
now “felt very grumbly.” The doctors, he 
told Sister Emma one day, had said that if 
an easy chair could be found he might sit 
up, and then he went on to say that, ‘no 
doubt, if he were an officer he should get 
one.” There was not an easy chair in the 
place; so she said, ‘ I’ll make you a chair,” 
which made him laugh. She went over to 
the stores and got some broomsticks, some 
strong canvas, and some screws, and took 
them down to the officers’ hospital. There 
she found, however, that broomsticks would 
not be strong enough. So returning to the 
stores she got four pieces of wood five feet 
long, four inches broad, and two inches 
thick ; these she screwed together. Hearing 
hercarpentering going on, some of the officers 
who were convalescent came out, and they, 
with the help of their servants, managed to 
get the frame secure. Then she nailed the 
canvas on, and made a pillow for the back 
out of a piece of pink cambric stuffed with 
tenax. 

**T took it up to the poor fellow, and it did 

one good to see the look of gratitude that came 
into his face, and all for such a small thing. I 
heard afterwards that he sat in it the whole of 
the next day, and a day or two after his arm 
was taken off. It was considered a critical case, 
and Sister Edith worked hard night and day to 
save him. My chair proved useful during his 
convalescence. When he came to say good-bye, 
he observed that he should like to drink my 
health, and I told him it would give me great 
pleasure for him to do so, as I had several tins 
of condensed milk and beef-tea in the am- 
bulance for the use of any patients who might 
require a little extra feeding on the road.” 
She does not say what was the remark 
of Smith, an old soldier of twenty years’ 
standing, at the offer of beef-tea and con- 
densed milk in which to drink a lady’s 
health. This is one out of many instances 
of Sister Emma’s strong belief in the total 
abstention from spirituous liquors. On this 
subject she was given to lecture her patients, 
and she found that teetotal lectures will 
be listened to, even if they are not profited 
by, when they come from a really efficient 
nurse. Perhaps, a little less of the lec- 
turing than Sister Emma felt moved to 
deliver would have been equally efficient. 
Throughout the entire volume, however, 
there is the ring of sincerity; of pretence 
there is no atom. 

That she is a nurse born is shown, we 
think, by the sentence we have italicized in 
the following extract :— 

‘In 1867 my sister went to be trained ina 





London hospital and tried very hard to persuade 
me not to go. Almost her first case of private 
nursing happened to be in a large house near | 


| our home, the occupants of which knew my 


mother’s family well; so they invited me there 
for a week. When I had been there a few days 
my sister said, ‘I am going to do the dressing ; 
you may come and see it done if you like.’ On 
our way upstairs Mr. O. met us, and he said, 
‘Be sure you give your sister some brandy 
before she goes into my wife’s room.’ I didn’t 
take any, though, but stood by the bed and 
watched my sister take off the dressing, syringe 
the wound, and dress it again. She was con- 
sidered a skilful surgical nurse. And as I stood 
and watched her, I wished more than ever to be able 
to be the same. It was a terrible case of cancer. 
Three months afterwards I was working in the 
same hospital in which my sister had been 
trained, in the same female surgical ward, 
amongst the same cases.” 


After considerable experience both as a 
hospital and as a private nurse, she went 
to South Africa, thus fulfilling a design 
which she had formed as a schoolgirl :— 

**In 1858 Dr. Livingstone came to England 
begging for men and money to open up the 
‘Dark Continent.’ I was at school at the time, 
and remember going to see a panorama of views 
of natives and native life. Amongst other 
views was one of a native lying asleep near a 
hut and a rat running in and out of his mouth, 
which made us, as children, roar with laughter. 
I was very much struck with this panorama and 
what I could understand of Dr. Livingstone’s 
life, and made up my mind that some day I 
would go to South Africa.” 

In 1875 she went out to Zanzibar. And 
now let those young ladies who aspire to 
nurse in military hospitals clearly understand 
what they are expected to give in return for 
the salary of 28/. per year, with 5/. for out- 
fit. 


Many bitter socialistic tears have been 
shed on account of domestic servants who, 
for 28/. and ‘‘all found,” degrade them- 
selves by cooking for other people. Let 
the victims take comfort; there is cook- 
ing in Zanzibar. In opportunities for the 
nurse to exercise her skill and patience but 
few places are richer than Zanzibar, where 
even the ulcers, it seems, are “‘ funnel shaped 
and go right to the bone—the most difficult 
things to heal.” 

At the Zanzibar mission Sister Emma was 
nursing for a year and eight months, during 
which time she had some remarkable experi- 
ences both in diseases and those who suffered 
from them. A morbid appetite for eating 
dirt is generally spoken of as a moral 
disease, but in Zanzibar it is sometimes a 
physical ailment. One of her patients was 
a dirt-eating child :— 

‘*T never saw anything like the craving of 
that child for dirt, he used to pick holes in the 
wall if he could not find any on the floor ; then 
we tied his hands behind him—that did not stop 
it, for then he took to licking it up, and in the 
end he died. His stomach was a tremendous 
size, but the rest of his body very thin.” 

In April, 1877, she had the misfortune to 
lose one of her two companions at the mis- 
sion, Miss Jones, who succumbed to typhoid 
fever :— 

“No one will ever know how I missed her, 
and how lonely I felt after her death. She died 
at 5 aM., and was buried in the graveyard at 
Kiungarni the same day. The next morning 
when I got to the bottom of the stairs, two of our 
little boys sat there waiting for me; they were 
about ten years old, and could speak English 
well, having been brought to the Mission when 
quite little. They put their hands into mine, 
and Ellestree said, ‘ We are very sorry our other 





Bebe died. You go home quick to your mother 
or you will die. Zanzibar boys love you very 
much. Zanzibar no love you; it is too hot.’ 
And Claud said, ‘Eh! Bebe, quite true, you go 
home to your mother quick.’” 

Her time was a hard one; fever and dysentery 
never really left her. With the exception 
of one Sunday spent with an English friend, 
she never went out of the mission-house the 
whole of the time. 

On the 2nd of June, 1877, she embarked 
for England. Reaching London, she was 
told by a medical man that her health was 
so shattered that it would be a long time 
before she was strong enough for nursing 
again. She had left England in 1875, 
weighing over eleven stone; she returned 
to her native place in July, 1877, weighing 
eight stone three pounds. 

After attending to many cases for two 
years, during part of which time she was 
evidently too ill for such work, she went 
in June, 1879, under the auspices of the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, to attend the sick 
and wounded in South Africa. Landing at 
Cape Town on July 6th, she heard of the 
victory at Ulundi, and of the Prince Im- 
perial’s death. On the 12th of July she 
reached Durban, and on the 16th started 
for Ladysmith, where she found plenty of 
work ready to her hand. At the officers’ 
hospital she had twenty-one patients, whose 
wounds were sufficiently various to exer- 
cise all the talents at the disposal of one 
nurse: gunshot injury, simple fracture, 
compound fracture of fore arm, compound 
fracture of lower jaw, compound fracture of 
ankle joint, injury of elbow joint, injury of 
ankle joint, flesh wound of shoulder, flesh 
wound of thigh, paralysis, iritis, fever and 
dysentery, concussion~ of the brain, and 
typhoid, of which last there were six cases. 
After they were all gone she went up to 
the Basefield Hospital, took charge of the 
fever cases, and made and gave all extras. 

Besides English soldiers and Dick the Zulu 
there were two Hottentots to attend to. Had 
she gone a little earlier she would have found 
a marquee full of Basutos. That she had 
the English faculty of bringing herself in 
touch with the native temper is evident 
enough. From here she was called to 
Newcastle, and on the road had some ex- 
periences such as are denied to the down- 
trodden cooks of England’s bloated ‘‘classes.”’ 

‘‘ We were directly taken to see our patients, 
who were mostly in huts made by the Stafford- 
shire Regiment. A small mud hut was given 
to us to have our mealsin. It was about nine 
or ten feet square ; it had mud walls, mud floor, 
no windows but a hole with a shutter, and a 
door without a fastening. If the wind was very 
high, one of us was obliged to stand with her 
back to the door whilst one finished her meal, 
and then the other one stood to let the other one 
eat. We often used to say the next time we 
went into the town we really would get a 
fastening, but when we got to the shop and 
found our money running short, we thought we 
might wait a little longer, and so we never did 
get a fastening.” 

After much more toil of this kind in 
Africa she returned to Europe, and then had 
experiences of a very different kind at Aix 
les Bains and Antwerp, and afterwards at 
Nice, Geneva, and Naples. In March, 1885, 
an appeal was made in the English news- 
papers by the National Society for giving 
aid to the sick and wounded. Sister Emma 
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could not give money—she had none to 
give—but she offered her services as cook- 
ing sister to make and give all extras, in 
fact to carry on in Egypt the work she 
began in the Zulu and Sekukuni wars. Her 
offer was accepted, and she joined H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales’s branch of the 
National Aid Society. 

She returned to England on August 18th, 
1885, since when her home experiences have 
been wide and various. Among her patients 
she has lately had the honour of numbering 
Lord Tennyson, and England is largely in- 
debted to Sister Emma’s remarkable skill 
and care for the speedy and perfect restora- 
tion to health of one of the most beloved 
and most illustrious men in the English- 
speaking world. 








Statesmen Series. Edited by Lloyd OC. San- 
ders.—Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
By Capt. L. J. Trotter. (Allen & Co.) 


Tuis is an ably written book, in which 
all the essential facts of Lord Dalhousie’s 
career, all the leading features of his life, 
are set down with exactness after careful 
research. We have, however, to complain 
that matters are looked at almost solely 
from the Dalhousie point of view—that 
the book is rather a eulogy than a 
biography. That Lord Dalhousie was 
not only a great man, but also a con- 
scientious man, there can be little doubt; 
but that he was always just and considerate 
in his dealings with subordinates, invaria- 
bly right in the views which he took of 
important measures, we decline to believe 
notwithstanding Capt. Trotter’s excellent 
monograph. Indeed, one with so strong a 
personality, such unlimited power, so proud 
a disposition, so little sympathy, and so small 
a provision of geniality, could hardly have 
borne himself otherwise than he did. With 
a kinder manner, less self-esteem, and more 
tact he might have ruled with less friction, 
but it is a question whether he would have 
accomplished such splendid results as those 
which made his viceroyalty so noteworthy. 
Fortunately for him and for India, he 
treated the Board of Directors with tact 
and deference. One great secret of his 
success was that he knew what he wanted 
and how to attain his object; another that 
when precedent was plainly unsuitable or 
unreasonable he disregarded it. 

Clearly in his position it behoved him to 
assert his authority strongly, and maintain 
it resolutely, yet the iron hand might with 
advantage have been covered with the silken 
glove. As a rule, however, he showed the 
silken glove to few, and he was most sym- 
pathetic with the least sympathetic man 
then in India, viz., the late Lord Lawrence. 
It speaks ill for Lord Dalhousie that Sir 
Henry Lawrence and he did not work in 
harmony, and that Sir Henry considered 
himeelf ill-treated by the great Pro-Consul. 
The rupture with Sir Charles Napier was, 
no doubt, chiefly to be attributed to the 
fact of the similarity in many respects of 
the two dispositions, but was also partly due 
to the somewhat overbearing manner in 
which Lord Dalhousie hampered, in military 
matters, a great soldier and administrator, a 
man of talent almost amounting to genius, 
and moreover more than old enough to be his 
father. That on the whole Sir Charles was 





in the wrong we do not deny, but the blame 
was not all his. Capt. Trotter, unable to 
see any imperfection in his idol, asserts that 
in the controversy which led to Sir Charles 
Napier’s resignation, Lord Dalhousie was 
invariably right, always had the best of the 
argument. But those who have studied the 
facts of the case know that here Capt. 
Trotter iswrong: ‘‘ ‘I have been warned, Sir 
Charles,’ said Lord Dalhousie with a frank 
smile, ‘not to let you encroach on my autho- 
rity, and I will take good carethat youdon’t.’” 
According to Sir Charles Napier’s own 
account of the interview the expression used 
was, ‘I will take d—d good care you don’t.” 
Even with the omission of the emphatic 
word the remark was wanting alike in tact 
and decency. The crisis came when exten- 
sive discontent broke out among the native 
troops in the Punjab—a discontent which 
soon spread to the south of the Sutlej. Sir 
Charles Napier, in the absence of the 
Governor-General at sea, and recognizing 
the greatness as well as imminence of the 
danger, took certain steps in excess of his 
authority. For his conduct Lord Dalhousie 
severely rebuked him, contending that Sir 
Charles had been guilty of ‘‘ extravagant 
and mischievous exaggerations.” That Sir 
Charles’s assertions were not exaggerated 
there is ample evidence; that the native army 
was in a dangerous state of mind was proved 
some seven years later; while Sir Charles 
Napier was far better able than Lord 
Dalhousie to realize the danger of tamper- 
ing with the pockets of mercenary soldiers. 
Sir Charles Napier may have exceeded his 
powers to a greater extent than was neces- 
sary, and certainly showed a cantankerous, 
insubordinate spirit in his correspondence 
with the chief civil authority; at the same 
time he saved the empire from a very serious 
danger, and some respect was due to his 
position, age, services, reputation, and ability. 

We are also at issue with Capt. Trotter 
on the subject of Lord Dalhousie’s appli- 
cation of the doctrine of “lapse,” or the 
refusal to acknowledge the adoption by 
princes and nobles of an heir to their 
ruleand rank. Lord Dalhousie practically 
pleaded expediency, and maintained that 
the Moguls had on many occasions also 
refused to recognize heirs by adoption. In 
the first place the precedents of the Moguls 
were scarcely entitled to respect by a just 
ruler; and in the second place it is 
not the strict legality of Lord Dalhousie’s 
action, but its morality and wisdom, that 
we dispute. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that amongst the chief causes of the 
rebellion of 1857 was the high - handed 
behaviour of the great Viceroy with respect 
to annexations. Of his family life, of his 
intercourse with his staff, there is no- 
thing but good to be said, and few men 
were in the domestic circle less selfish, more 
pleasant. As regards his public acts, though 
we may find fault occasionally with their 
wisdom or the manner in which they were 
carried out, we agree that he was thoroughly 
conscientious, single-minded, and patriotic. 
The best monuments to his memory are the 
magnificent railway and telegraph system 
which he initiated, his great irrigation and 
other public works, the results of his edu- 
cation policy, and such beneficent measures 
as the legalizing the remarriage of widows. 
In his strenuous efforts to come up to a high 
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standard of duty he sacrificed his health, 
and it may be said that he died as truly for 
his country as did Wolfe, Moore, and 
Nelson. 

Before concluding our review of this 
valuable addition to popular literature, we 
would point out to Capt. Trotter that the 
ordinary Englishman will be puzzled, while 
the old Anglo-Indian who left India twenty 
years ago will be irritated, by the adoption 
of the official mode of spelling the names 
of places. For example, ‘‘Marri’” is a 
ridiculous substitute for the well-known 
‘“‘ Murree.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Giraldi; or, the Curse of Love. By Ross 
George Dering. 2 vols. (Triibner & Co.) 

An Trish Cousin. By Geilles Herring and 
Martin Ross. 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Little Hand and Muckle Gold: a Study of 
To-day. By X. L. 3 vols. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Captain Lobe: a Story of the Salvation Army. 
By John Law. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE administrators of the Civil List have 
now a glorious opportunity of atoning for 
the neglect of literature of which they have 
been so freely accused of late. Mr. Thomas 
Lowestoft, of Braybrooke Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, is the gentleman to whom we wish to 
direct their attention, for to him Mr. Dering 
dedicates ‘Giraldi,’ ‘“‘in recognition of his 
unwearied attempts to discourage me in my 
literary career, and to dissuade me, in par- 
ticular, from publishing the present work.” 
More eminent services to the cause of 
English literature than these ‘‘unwearied 
attempts’? we can hardly conceive. Had 
they been crowned with success no reward 
could be sufficient ; but even the endeavour 
calls for signal recognition. ‘Giraldi’ is 
the most completely worthless novel we 
have seen for a long time. Mr. Dering 
has apparently something to say about 
various forms of religion, the Church of 
Rome in particular; but what it is we defy 
the reader to discover. We can only hope 
that if the author purposes to continue his 
‘literary career” Mr. Lowestoft’s efforts 
will no longer be doomed to failure. 

Messrs. Herring and Ross, “aut quo- 
cunque alio nomine gaudent,” have accom- 
lished a rare feat in writing an undoubtedly 
ifelike Irish story without a single reference 
to politics or polemical religion. The sensa- 
tional climax is strong and original ; but the 
horrid tragedy at Poul (properly Poll?) na 
Coppal, which closes the unhappy Dominick’s 
days of remorse, is almost too sombre a con- 
summation for the reader’s comfort. In- 
deed, in spite of the light heart and straight- 
forward honesty of the heroine, Theodora 
Sarsfield, who tells the story of her journey 
from America and her adventures among 
her Irish relations with much spirit, the 
gloom of the Celtic character and the tragic 
possibilities which underlie it are more 
prominent in these pages than its brighter 
side. The descriptions of the long, low 
house, the seat of her family, looking 
wan and ghostly in the moonlight, and the 
wild south-western coast near which it is 
situated; of the breezy promontory and 
Myross churchyard, with the Irish funeral 
therein celebrated, are some of many pieces 
of excellent colouring. We think, apart 
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from the question of cousinhood, we should 
have preferred our friend Theo to marry 
her cousin Willy, rather than the superior 
and Anglicized Nugent O’Neill; but Willy 
had already compromised himself with 
pretty Anstey Brian, and it is well that cir- 
cumstances compel him to be true to her. 
He is not very noble in any way, this Irish 
cousin; but he has corners of his heart 
which are warm, after the fashion of his 
countrymen. The most interesting figure 
is Moll Hourihane, the mad woman, who, 
urged by a mixture of woman’s passion and 
Celtic devotion to ‘“‘the master,’’ commits a 
crime for Dominick’s sake, in which he is 
at least an accomplice, and which has the 
effect of destroying the attachment for 
which her guilt was incurred. In the end 
the male sinner also loses his reason, and 
mutual dread and fear become the Erinnyes 
that follow lawless love. It is a grim story, 
though it is lightened by many cheerful 
views of the oddities of rustic society in a 
distant district. 

‘Little Hand and Muckle Gold’ is de- 
cidedly a novel to be read, though few 
people will call it pleasant reading. The 
story of the two girls who were brought up 
together in Paris, and of the very different, 
but almost equally terrible, tragedies which 
meet them, is some degrees superior to the 
ordinary novel. It would be hard to say 
why, for the book is marred by sensational- 
ism, and. the characters can scarcely be 
termed consistent. Nevertheless there is a 
certain life about the Duchess May and her 
foster sister which goes far to atone for 
these faults. The most conspicuous blot in 
‘Little Hand and Muckle Gold’ is the dis- 
gusting death from hydrophobia; but it is 
a blot which will sell many editions. 

‘Captain Lobe’ is a powerful and fasci- 
nating book, full of the ghastly realities of 
East-End life, yet as readable in its way as 
the most attractive romance ever woven out 
of pure imagination. ‘‘John Law” has 
done good service already, by presenting 
what are doubtless faithful pictures of the 
squalor, miseries, and crimes of the human 
multitude who are constantly on the verge 
of starvation in the richest city of the world, 
and equally faithful pictures of the heroes 
and heroines who, according to their lights, 
are perpetually making war against these 
evils. The story is infinitely pathetic; and 
it would have been none the less so if a few 
manifestly over-coloured and imaginative 
scenes had been omitted, such as the repul- 
sive death-bed scene which professes to 
track the Whitechapel murderer to his lair. 
This, of course, is a touch of fancy, or at 
best of suggestion; but there is no reason 
to doubt that many of the more striking 
chapters in ‘Captain Lobe’ are records of 
actual occurrences, put together by one who 
has the gift of graphic reproduction, and 
whose hand has become ‘subdued to that 
it works in.” Any reader of fiction who is 
sceptical as to the capabilities of the Sal- 
vation Army in the realm of romance should 
read ‘‘ John Law’s”’ last book before coming 
to a final decision on the point. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
The Dynasty of Theodosius ; or, Eighty Years’ 
Struggle with the Barbarians. By Thomas Hodg- 
kin. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—In this volume, 
which consists of seven lectures delivered to the 


* more elaborate works. 





Ladies’ Educational Association at Durham, Mr. 
Hodgkin has given a skilful and interesting 
abridgment of the story which he has told at 
length in the first two volumes of his ‘ Italy and 
her Invaders.’ The first three lectures sketch 
briefly the history of the Roman empire and of 
the Teutonic peoples down to the elevation of 
Theodosius to the imperial throne. The fourth 
lecture deals with the reign of Theodosius, and 
the remaining three with the fortunes of the 
empire under his descendants, and especially 
with the invasions of Alaric, Attila, and Gaiseric. 
Mr. Hodgkin writes with spirit, though he fre- 
quently indulges in colloquial turns of expression 
not often met with in print; and his selection of 
material is generally judicious. A reader without 
previous knowledge of the subject will certainly 


-gain from this brief outline a more correct 


general impression of the history of the period 
than he could derive from a cursory reading of 
We have observed no 
inaccuracies of any importance, though there are 
a few trivial slips, chiefly relating to matters of 
philology. The notion that Gustavus Adolphus 
was a namesake of Ataulfus, which pleases Mr. 
Hodgkin’s fancy as it pleased that of Gibbon, is 
unfounded ; the two names have only their 
second element in common. The Gothic mizdé 
is not borrowed from the Greek puoGds, but is 
cognate with it. To say that the Goths belonged 
to the ‘‘ Low German” branch of the Teutonic 
family is to revive a mode of classification that 
has been generally abandoned as being founded 
on merely superficial criteria. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the equivalent of the German gau 
ever existed in English ; at all events the form 
g4, which figures so largely in the pages of Kem- 
ble, is undeniably spurious, and Mr. Hodgkin’s 
suggestion that this word may be the etymon of 
the final syllable of Glasgow and Linlithgow is 
very wide of the mark. These are matters of 
small importance, but—to invert the proverb— 
the painter should obtain the advice of a cobbler 
when he has to do with crepide. The volume 
contains a large folding plate of the “ Shield of 
Theodosius” and two good maps. 

Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. 
Edited by E. Maunde Thompson. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—The chronicle edited in this 
volume by the Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum has a somewhat curious history. It was 
the work of an Oxfordshire “clerk,” Geoffrey 
le Baker, of Swinbrook, and extended over the 
period from 1303 to 1356. Owing, however, to 
a reference by the writer to his patron, Sir 
Thomas de la More, as having himself de- 
scribed in French the deposition of Edward II., 
the whole composition came to be attributed to 
Sir Thomas. Moreover, that portion of the 
chronicle which embraced the reign of Edward II. 
appears to have been copied separately as the 
** Vita et Mors” of that unfortunate king, and 
it was this portion which Dr. Stubbs re-edited in 
his ‘Chronicles of Edward I. and Edward II.’ 
The remaining portion of the work has only 
been known through Stow’s English versions of 
certain passages in it, embodied in his ‘ Annales’ 
(1605), and, more recently, through Dr. Giles’s 
edition (1847), of which Dr. Thompson speaks 
in no flattering terms. The chronicler derived 
his information, we learn, from three sources : 
firstly, his patron, Sir Thomas de la More, who 
was present at some of the scenes he records ; 
secondly, Adam de Murimuth, the ‘second 
edition” of whose work he used ; thirdly, per- 
sonal evidence acquired from his contemporaries. 
The chief points, his editor considers, on which 
his history is of special value, are ‘‘the battle 
of Bannockburn ; Queen Isabella’s invasion of 
England, her intrigues, and the fall of Edward 
IL; his persecution and his murder ; the igno- 
minious treaty with the Scots in 1328 ; the Earl 
of Kent’s restoration plot ; the fall of Mortimer ; 
the battle of Halidon Hill ; the battle of Sluys ; 
the march of Edward III. through the north of 
France, and the battle of Crécy; the battle 
of Neville’s Cross; the siege and fall of 





Calais; the Black Death ; the foundation of 
the Order of the Garter ; the sea fight with the 
Spaniards off Winchelsea ; the duel of Thomas de 
la Marche ; the capture of Guines Castle; the 
battle of Mauron; the Duke of Lancaster’s 
single combat with Otho of Brunswick; the 
Black Prince’s march from Bordeaux to Nar- 
bonne and back, the route being described with 
a fulness which is found in no other writer; 
and, lastly, the battle of Poitiers, the details of 
which are set forth with remarkable precision.” 
The editor has lavished on his text annotations 
so generous that it occupies barely half the 
volume, even though it includes the author’s 
“chroniculum” —a record of some aridity 
and of little interest, which is found only in 
the Bodley MS. (761) of the text. That Dr. 
Thompson has collated this MS. with the only 
other transcript known (Cotton MS., Appendix 
lii.) with scrupulous care need scarcely be 
added. Of the editor’s “Notes and Illustra- 
tions” we cannot speak too highly. The maps 
which he has added are most instructive, and 
his comments on the battles described by his 
author are of value for the student. The result 
of his critical examination is favourable to Geof- 
frey le Baker, who appears to have striven after 
accuracy. Two small points concerning London 
topography we may, perhaps, be allowed to 
note. ‘‘ Parochia Omnium Sanctorum ad fenum ” 
(p. 178) was the parish of All Hallows ‘‘at the 
hay,” not of Fenchurch (which was All Hallows 
‘*de Fancherch”); and in the interesting refer- 
ence to the Black Death, the “ Nomanneslond” 
which, according to Baker, was bought for a 
cemetery by the Bishop of London (1348) sug- 
gests Domesday’s ‘‘ xii acras terre et dimidiam 
de nanesmaneslande” in Ossulston hundred, but 
can scarcely have been identical (though Stow 
says so) with “ Pardon church yard,” which cer- 
tainly adjoined the cathedral itself, and was in 
use, as certainly, at least as early as 1341. 


Les Mariages de Jacques V., par Edmond 
Bapst, Secrétaire d’Ambassade (Paris, Plon), 
is a marvel of erudition and research, based 
throughout on original sources, Scottish, English, 
French, Latin, and Danish. It traces minutely 
all the tortuous negotiations, the intrigues and 
the counter-intrigues, for marrying James V. of 
Scotland : to the Princess Louise, Francis I.’s 
daughter (1516), to her sister Charlotte (1517), 
to another sister, Madeleine (1521), to the Prin- 
cess Mary of England (1522), to a Danish prin- 
cess and to Mary Tudor again (1524), and 
again to a Danish princess (1525). So it goes 
on, telling how James in 1536 came very near 
marrying his mistress, Margaret Erskine, wife 
though she was to Douglas of Lochleven, and 
how on January Ist, 1537—his intermediate 
engagement to Marie de Bourbon having fallen 
through—he really did marry the Princess 
Madeleine. She died on July 7th following ; 
and within a twelvemonth James had wedded 
his second queen, Marie de Lorraine, who 
became the mother of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
This dry abstract will give some idea of the 
volume, from which M. Bapst has so studiously 
eliminated all human interest that a reader 
might plod through its 330 pages without get- 
ting the faintest conception of what manner of 
man even James was. Otherwise the work is 
almost faultless, ‘‘Godscraft” for Godscroft, 
and “Carill” for Crail, being trifling errata. 
One thing does, however, surprise us. In 1534 
the Emperor Charles V. had renewed the pro- 
ject of a match between James and Mary 
Tudor, but James fought off, pleading ‘* motives 
visible to the naked eye and known to the 
whole world.” M. Bapst, ‘‘in the absence of 
proof to direct us,” is at a loss to determine 
what these motives can have been. He hazards 
two suggestions, but misses by far the most 
obvious—Mary’s alleged illegitimacy. 


Documents illustrating the Impeachment of the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1626 is the title of the 


‘latest volume which Mr. S. R. Gardiner has 
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edited for the Camden Society. The documents 
deal with five of the charges brought against 
Buckingham, and now see the light for the first 
time. Mr. Gardiner frankly confesses that his 
newly-printed papers add little to the existing 
stock of information respecting two of the 
charges with which they deal—the charges, 
namely, of purchasing the wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports, and of neglecting the guard of 
the sea. But considerable interest attaches to 
the three remaining sections of the volume, 
although the new evidence chiefly goes to confirm 
the accepted view of Buckingham’s character. In 
one point only is Buckingham’s conduct shown 
to be rather less infamous than is generally 
suspected. The fifth article of his impeachment 
charged him with having ordered the seizure off 
Plymouth, at Michaelmas, 1625, of a French 
ship, the St. Peter of Havre de Grace, at a 
season when France and England were at peace, 
on a vague suspicion that the vessel was carry- 
ing the goods of Spain, a belligerent power. 
He was further charged with having appropriated 
to his own use the ship’s goods to the value of 
20,000/., and with having successfully resisted the 
surrender of this property after orders for the 
release of the ships had been issued in accord- 
ance with the petition of English merchants in 
France, who suffered from reprisals. It now 
appears that the duke had good reasons for 
suspecting that the St. Peter was carrying goods 
from Spain to the Spanish Netherlands—a cir- 
cumstance that puts a better complexion on the 
seizure of the ship ; that the value of her cargo 
was under 10,000/.; and that it was the king’s, 
and not the duke’s, private purse that benefited 
by the retention of the goods. The sixth article 
in Buckingham’s impeachment dealt with the 
extortion of 10,0001. from the East India Com- 
pany in 1623-4. Mr. Gardiner’s extracts from 
the Company’s court minutes. prove the charge 
up to the hilt, and admirably illustrate, as the 
editor points out, Buckingham’s high-handed 
pursuit of an illegal policy. A more scandalous 
piece of blackmailing could hardly be found, and 
James I. acted in it as culpable a part as his 
favourite. The tortuous negotiations by which 
Buckingham, in August, 1625, surrendered to 
Louis XIII. eight English ships to serve against 
the Huguenots, form the subject of the final 
section of Mr. Gardiner’s volume, and a very 
evil story of basely underhand diplomacy is 
presented to the reader. The Camden Society 
has published many more interesting volumes, 
but as a collection of first-hand testimonies, 
treating of important historical events, this 
volume is singularly complete, and will teach 
the student how history is built up. 


Chronica Rogeri de Wendover. Vol. III- 
Edited by Henry G. Hewlett. (Rolls Series. )— 
This volume completes the work which is described 
as above on the cover, but which, as the title-page 
reveals, consists of that portion of the ‘ Flores 
Historiarum’ which is subsequent to 1154. Mr. 
Hewlett’s introduction, which has been deferred 
to the present volume, can add but little to our 
knowledge of the author, for the excellent reason 
that he has been edited before, and that there 
is nothing further, it would seem, to be learnt 
concerning him. His compilation is of little 
interest for the years 1154-88, as it adds no 
information of value to the chronicles from 
which it is taken. But from 1189 to its close 
in 1235 it possesses a comparatively independent 
character, though Roger is frankly admitted by 
his editor to have been ‘‘limited in his view 
and inadequate in his report of the stirring scenes 
which he witnessed.” Where he and Matthew 
Paris differ in their views, w2 should doubtless, 
as Mr. Hewlett suggests, follow Matthew in pre- 
ference. Roger's editor enjoys the great advan- 
tage of having for his predecessors Dr. Coxe, who 
edited the whole ‘ Flores,’and Dr. Luard, whose 
valuable edition of Matthew Paris comprises the 
period covered by the two chroniclers in common. 
Under these circumstances, though Mr. Hewlett 
has said what he can for his author, he fails to 





convince us that Roger’s work had any claims 
to be included in the Master of the Rolls’ 
series while such precious materials as the 
history of Ordericus and the great multitude of 
unpublished charters of historical interest await 
inclusion among its volumes. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Joseph Edkins is well known as 
a Chinese scholar, but we believe that he will 
somewhat damage his reputation by his mono- 
graph on The Evolution of the Hebrew Language 
(Triibner & Co.). To mix up Chinese and Hebrew 
roots is in itself, to use the mildest expression, 
a mistake ; but to take Hebrew biliteral roots 
as a basis for this, according to the arbitrary 
and antiquated system of the late Dr. J. Fiirst, 
is preposterous. Why not accept at once the 
earliest notion of Hebrew grammarians of the 
ninth and tenth centuries that there are uniliteral 
roots? With such a system comparison would 
have been much easier for Dr. Edkins than with 
the biliterals, of his use of which we will give 
only one instance : bab, “door,” is brought in 
connexion with bam, ‘‘ high place”; bum, “to 
be thick, swollen, firm” (Dr. Edkins adds, ‘‘a 
word of the lexicographers ”; which one?) ; mum 
and mam, ‘‘ aspot”; tam, “defile”; pam and pum, 
‘*mouth.” This kind of thing could have been 
written anno —, ante the Tower of Babel. The 
author takes the Y as a vowel, which he could 
have learnt only from a Polish or German Jew, 
who cannot pronounce this letter. It would be 
superfluous to give other instances of wild com- 
parisons. Ex uno disce omnia. 


Native dictionaries, although not composed 
according to a strictly modern and scientific 
method, are not only of value, but indispensable, 
if completeness in the least degree is aimed at. 
Modern lexicographers, especially of Oriental 
languages, make use of native dictionaries ; for 
instance, Lane nearly exhausted the ‘Taj al- 
Arus’ for his great Arabic dictionary, unfor- 
tunately left unfinished ; still an edition of the 
‘Taj’ which is now in progress at Cairo has its 
importance, if only to control the modern lexi- 
cographer. The Dean of Canterbury in his 
‘Thesaurus Syriacus,’ which is advancing gra- 
dually, gives under nearly every article or 
root shorter or longer extracts from the two 
native dictionaries, viz, those of Bar Ali and 
Bar Bahlul. Extracts, however, cannot repre- 
sent the entire work, and we therefore greet 
with pleasure M. Rubens Duval’s great enter- 
prise, the publication, namely, of Bar Bahlul’s 
lexicon, Lexicon Syriacum auctore Hassano Bar 
Bahlule voces Syriacas Grecasque cum Glossis 
Syriacis et Arabicis Complectens (Paris, Bouillon 
& Vieweg), of which the first fasciculus is lying 
before us, splendidly printed by the National 
Printing Office. It contains the first letter, 
Olef. We need not state that the work is made 
in all respects scholarly by an editor who ranks 
first in the knowledge of the Aramaic and Syriac 
languages, as he has shown by his Syriac gram- 
mar and the edition of texts in the dialect of 
Salamas. The present edition, we may say, is 
the work of a lifetime, and will not be finished 
until 1894. It is based upon thirteen manu- 
scripts of the Nestorian as well as of the Jacobite 
school, and is provided naturally with copious 
variations. The complete list of Greek words used 
by Bar Bahlul, which M. Duval proposes to give 
at the end of each letter, will be instructive for 
the history of Greek as used by Semitic writers. 
The Talmudic books contain many of these words, 
but theyare more numerousin Syriac works, owing 
to the use of the New Testament and the Fathers. 
The history of the composition of Bar Bahlul’s 
dictionary, the sources of which the author made 
use, and the words of the various Aramaic dia- 
lects to be found in the lexicon, M. Duval pro- 
mises to give in an introduction, which will 
be an important contribution to Semitic philo- 
logy. Only when Bar Bahlul and Bar Ali are 
faithfully edited, and when the Dean’s ‘ The- 





saurus’ is finished, will it be possible to com- 
pose, with the help of minor native vocabularies, 
a complete and concise Syriac dictionary for the 
use of advanced students. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE question how far the existing MSS. of 
the ‘Divina Commedia’ can be classified into 
“ families,” each tracing its desceat, as to a 
common ancestor, to some one among the earliest 
copies of the poem, is one that has of late exer- 
cised scholars a good deal. Its importance in 
regard to the establishment of a correct text is 
obvious. If we can say for certain that a parti- 
cular group, say A;. As, As, &c., are at first or 
second hand transcribed from A, we can set aside 
any variant found in them which A does not 
contain. The difficulty, however, has always 
been to establish the necessary relationship. 
The vagaries of scribes are so many that not 
only are no two codices ever found to present 
exactly the same series of variants, but even if 
we select certain typical variants, in sufficient 
number to exclude all chance of fortuitous 
coincidence, we do not find any group of 
MSS. in which these invariably occur. Herr 
Taiiber in his work Capostipiti dei Mano- 
seritti della Divina Commedia (Winterthur, 
Geschwister Ziegler) has sketched out another 
method of procedure, which appears to offer a 
better prospect of some tangible results. He be- 
gins by eliminating from the MSS. which he is 
considering (some 400 out of the 500 or so known 
to exist) every one which is feund to contain 
any readings peculiar to itself. This gets rid 
of 224. These are further reduced by taking 
out all in which uncommon, though not abso- 
lutely unique, variants are found, and we are 
finally left with about three dozen ; from which 
again, by the discarding of all incomplete copies, 
a residue of twenty-two is sifted out for closer 
examination. This enables us to reject a few 
which undoubtedly belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Seventeen survive all tests, and of these 
it would appear, curiously enough, that a large 
majority display characteristics leading to the 
belief that they are the work of the same scribe 
—one Ser Francesco di Ser Naldo da Bar- 
berino, who is already known to be the writer of 
two MSS. dated 1337 and 1347. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable result, and we shall look with 
interest for Herr Taiiber’s further development 
of his researches. At the samo time we doubt if 
he has attached quite enough weight to the fact 
that a great number of MSS. were undoubtedly 
written by various scribes, working no doubt 
each from a different copy ; so that even if we 
ascertain the codices which derive more imme- 
diately from the fountain-head, we may be as 
far as ever from being able to divide the exist- 
ing MSS. into ‘‘ families.” The question of 
variants due purely to idiosyncrasies of spelling 
is little touched.on in this work ; but it may be 
worth attention as a means of identifying the 
work of the separate hands in these cases, Again, 
Ser Francesco himself seems to have admitted a 
good many more or less arbitrary variants, so 
that we are only a little nearer to the ‘‘ auto- 
graph,” the goal of every critical student. Still, 
something has been undoubtedly done to clear 
the ground, and we may hail Herr Taiiber as a 
valuable ally to Dr. Moore, whose work, by the 
way, though it appeared too late for the author 
to avail himself of it fully, receives due apprecia- 
tion in his pages. 

Memorable London Houses: a Handy Guide, 
with Illustrative Anecdotes and a Reference Plan. 
By Wilmot Harrison. With One Hundred 
Illustrations by G. N. Martin. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—It must often have occurred to the 
London topographer that a book containing 
representations of the houses associated with 
celebrated men would be both useful and 
interesting. The distressing mania of local 


authorities for altering the numbers in the 
streets has made this the more necessary, as the 
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visitors to famous houses must often have felt 
uneasy whether they were actually worshipping 
at the right shrine or not. With a woodcut of 
the house before them this difficulty will be 
overcome. Mr. Wilmot Harrison may be con- 
gratulated on having acted on this idea, and on 
having produced an interesting book. The 
idea, however, is only incompletely worked out, 
and the book must be greatly enlarged before it 
can be of much value. Moreover, although 
it is deficient in respect to the many celebrated 
Londoners who are not mentioned, there 
are some entries which are not required. For 
instance, all we are told of Dover Street 
is that Oliver Wendell Holmes resided at 
Mackellar’s Hotel during his visit to London 
in 1886. If such an entry as this is allowed 
we ought to have representations of most of the 
London hotels which have at different times 
sheltered passing visitors of celebrity. We are 
also told that George Herbert Rodwell (born 
1802, died 1852) lived at 15, Brompton Crescent 
in 1830, but we are not told why any one 
should wish to visit the house where Mr. Rod- 
well lived. The author has had many diftficul- 
ties to contend with, for the houses once in- 
habited by celebrities become fewer every day 
by reason of the rapid rebuilding of London. 
The house in Holles Street where Byron was 
born, which was commemorated by a tablet, has 
been pulled down in the present year. 


In Daniel: his Life and Times, by the Rev. 
H. Deane, in the ‘‘ Men of the Bible” series 
(Nisbet), we observe the remarkable fact how far 
orthodoxy quand méme can be detrimental to 
critical investigation. Mr. Deane is thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature concerning the 
book of Daniel ; he knows the lately discovered 
inscription relating to Nabonides and Cyrus ; 
he is very well versed in both languages in 
which Daniel is written, viz, Hebrew (in chaps. 
i. and ix. to the end: Mr. Deane’s rendering 
Mishael by ‘‘ who is like God” is a slip of the 
pen, and he is thinking of Michael) and Aramaic 
(chaps. ii.-viii.) ; and he knows that Greek names 
are given for the musical instruments. But in 
spite of the views adopted for these reasons by 
nearly all critical scholars as to the dual author- 
ship of the book, and as to the date of its com- 
position, which can only refer to the time of 
the Maccabean war, Mr. Deane tortures the 
text as well as the facts to hold fast to Dr. 
Pusey’s opinion. He is even wiser than Daniel, 
for he fixes with precision the seventy weeks, 
the 1335 days, and other data which occur in 
the last chapter. The fourth empire must be 
the Roman one, to which, however, no allusion 
could be imagined in the book of Daniel. If 
we except the theological interpretations, Mr. 
Deane’s book is very pleasant reading, and some 
of the chapters would not be bad if found in 
a novel; for instance, the second chapter, 
which gives a description of life in Babylon in 
the time of Daniel, based upon translations of 
cuneiform inscriptions. Daniel was well ac- 
quainted not only with Assyrian, but also with 
Accadian, and with the religious system of 
Babylon, just as Moses became learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians. The chapter 
concerning Daniel’s education out-rivals Prof. 
Rawlinson’s minute description of the educa- 
tion of Moses. The account of the various 
opinions on the four empires is useful, and the 
chapter on the return of Israel is to be recom- 
mended. 


English Writers: an Attempt towards a His- 
tory of English Literature. By Henry Morley. 
—Vol. IV. The Fourteenth Century: Book I. 
(Cassell & Co.)—The title of the third volume 
of this work was ‘From the Conquest to 
Chaucer,’ and its last page contained an inti- 
mation that the succeeding volume would in- 
clude “the results of a new study of vexed 
questions” relating to Chaucer’s life and works. 
Prof. Morley, however, has found it convenient 
to deviate from his original plan so far as to 





defer his consideration of Chaucer until after 
the other writers of the fourteenth century 
have been discussed. The present volume con- 
tains an excellent account of the English miracle 
plays, and extended notices of the ‘ Philobiblon,’ 
the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ and the works of Gower 
and Langland; and many minor writers are 
also passed under review. An important part 
of the fourteenth century literature, however, 
still remains to be treated of ; and if Prof. 
Morley is going to assign to the remaining 
writers of the period their due proportion of 
space, he will not be able to come to Chaucer 
before the sixth volume. On the whole, per- 
haps, the present instalment of the work is not 


| quite so interesting as those which have preceded 


it. A large portion of the volume consists of 
long analyses of poems, which, however skilfully 
prepared, can scarcely be made very attractive 
reading. On the other hand, the chapters on 
Gower’s poems contain an unusual amount of 
matter which will be of value to students; and 
with regard to accuracy there is little fault to 
find. Some of the etymological notes require 
correction ; for example, lewed has nothing to do 
with the Anglo-Saxon léode (people); luther 
(bad) cannot be derived from /ds (loth); nor 
can Rageman (a name for the devil) be con- 
nected with the Icelandic regja, to accuse. We 
are sorry to see that Prof. Morley still considers 
‘The Flower and the Leaf’ to be by Chaucer ; 
but perhaps the sentence which implies this has 
merely been inadvertently retained from the 
former edition. The designation of Langland as 
‘*a married priest” is surely a mistake. The 
account given of Minot’s poems is not quite so 
good as it might have been if Prof. Morley had 
consulted Mr. Hall’s edition, of the existence of 
which he seems to be unaware. ‘The Pearl’ is 
discussed at some length, and full justice is done 
to its pathos and beauty ; but it is strange that 
Prof. Morley should not perceive that it is cer- 
tainly by the same author as ‘Sir Gawayne and 
the Green Knight.’ We fear the remarkable 
poems published by Wright in his ‘ Specimens 
of Lyric Poetry’ are going to be passed over, as 
they belong to the very beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and to return to them in the 
fifth volume would be inconvenient. 


Dr. 8. Hypz, in Buxton: its Baths and Climate 
(Heywood), writes a very exhaustive account of 
hydropathic treatment generally, and of the 
springs and climate of Buxton in particular. 
He cites in support of his argument the follow- 
ing old lines :— 

Unto 8t. Anne the fountain sacred is ; 
With waters jot and cold its sources rise. 


Crutches the lame unto its brink convey ; 

Returning, the ungrates fling them away. 
There is a fine ‘‘ dot-and-go-one” cadence about 
the last line which is appropriate in celebrating 
a paradise of the lame. Dr. Hyde pays a generous 
tribute to Dr. Robertson, his predecessor in this 
local field. He directs special attention to the 
merits of Buxton as a winter watering-place.— 
We are glad to welcome a new edition of Mr. 
Fraser Rae’s interesting book on Austrian Health 
Resorts (Chapman & Hall). He has written two 
new chapters on Abbazia and Gorizia, and we 
may hope that his readers will be induced to 
verify his good reports of the places and the 
genial people he describes. 


WE have on our table Travel-Tide, by W. St. 
Clair Baddeley (Low),— War with Crime, by the 
late T. Barwick Lloyd Baker, edited by H. 
Philips and E. Verney (Longmans),— Political 
Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War, 
by L. Whibley (Cambridge, University Press),— 
P. Vergili Maronis Aineidos, Lib. II., edited for 
the use of Schools by T. E. Page (Macmillan), 
—A Journey to Paris, being a Collection of 
Ready-Made Sentences, by F. Julien (Hachette), 
—Anglo-Franca, by P. Hoinix (Triibner),— 
Key to Mr. Lock’s Trigonometry for Beginners 
(Macmillan),—Moffatt’s Class Register (Moffatt 
& Paige),—Outlines of a New Science, by E. J. 





Donnell (Putnam), — Nuces Etymologice, by 
R. 8. Charnock (Triibner),—The Tree of Mytho- 
logy, by C. de B. Mills (Syracuse, N.Y., Bar- 
deen),— The Advertiser’s A B C (T. B. Browne),— 
Reports of the Mining Registrars of the Gold-Fields 
of Victoria, 1888 (Melbourne, Bain),—Colour, 
by C. T. Whitmell (Cardiff, Lewis),—Investment 
Hints, by M. C. Hime (Simpkin),—Harlequin 
Crochet, First Series (Myra & Son),—On Bacil- 
lary Consumption, by H. Dobell, M.D. (Smith 
& Elder),—Darwinism and Politics, by D. G. 
Ritchie (Sonnenschein), — Dainty Ditties, by 
F. J. Allen (Novello),—For Good Consideration, 
by E. Butler (Stock),—Dolly, by J. H.McCarthy, 
M.P. (Chatto & Windus),—The Ugly Story of 
Miss Wetherby, by R. Pryce (Scott),—Dr. Pal- 
liser’s Patient, by G. Allen (Mullen),—A Banquet 
of Jests and Merry Tales, by Archie Armstrong 
(Hamilton & Adams),— The Brotherhood of Letters, 
by J. R. Lees (Stock) — A Loyal Heart, by G. E. 
Nottim (Remington),—Clues; or, Leaves from a 
Chief Constable’s Note-Book, by W. Henderson 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), — A Witness from 
the Dead, by F. Layard (Scott),— Our Garden and 
its Feathered Families (Dean & Son),— Doctor Ber- 
nard St. Vincent, by H. Nisbet (Ward & Downey), 
—Only a Woman's Life, by M. C. Houstoun 
(Spencer Blackett),—Songs of Adieu, by Lord 
Henry Somerset (Chatto & Windus),—Life 
Echoes, Poems, by L. Ellis (Murby),—Jdyls of 
the Golden Shore, by H. Maxwell (Putnam),— 
Shakespere’s Skull and Falstaff’s Nose, a Fancy 
in Three Acts, by B. Titmarsh (Stock) —Goethe’s 
Faust, the Second Part, Vol. IIL., translated in 
Verse by J. A. Birds (Longmans). — Scott’s 
Rokeby, edited with Notes by M. Macmillan 
(Macmillan),—Andrée de Lozé, by A. Gennevraye 
(Paris, Lévy),—Grashalme, by W. Whitman, 
translated by K. Knortz and T. W. Rolleston 
(Ziirich, Tchabelitz),— Valerandi Varanii de 
Gestis Joanne Virginis, edited with Notes by 
E. Prarond (Paris, Picard),— De l'Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur de V Histoire et de la Gévgraphie 
en Hollande, by P. Fredericq (Ghent, Vander- 
haeghen),—and Figures de Femmes, by P. Des- 
chanel (Paris, Lévy). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Macleane’s (D.) The Coat without Seam Torn, a Plain Ap- 
peal to Holy Scripture, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
To Meet the Day, through the Christian Year, by A. K. H. B., 
cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Law, 
Beven’s (T.) Principles of the Law of Negligence, 42/ cl. 
Daldy’s (F. R.) The Colonial Copyright Acts, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Davenport’s (E.) Boy’s Own Poetry Book, cr. 8vo 3/6 cl. 
Shute’s (E. L.) A Ring of Rhymes, imp. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Music. 
Buffen’s (F.) Musical Celebrities, 4to. 14/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Clavers, the Despot’s Champion, a Scots Biography, by a 
Southern, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-8, 
Vol. 5, Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Chisholm’s (G. G.) Handbook of Commercial Geography, 
8vo. 16/ cl. 
Galton’s (F.) Narrative of an Explorer in Tropica! South 
Africa, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Philology. 
Baedeker’s Conversation Dictionary in Four Languages, 
12mo. 3/ cl. 
Taciti Annalium, Liber 14, edited by J. R. Worthington, 2/ 
Science. 
Amateur’s Workshop (The), by Author of ‘ Pattern Making,’ 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Barber’s (T. W.) The Engineer’s Sketch-Book of Mechanical 
Movements, &c., 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Parkes’s (L. C.) Hygiene and Public Health, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Sutton’s (J. B.) Desmoids or Tumours, cr. 8vo, 3/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bellairs’s (Lieut.-General Sir W.) The Military Career, a 
Guide to Young Officers, &c., cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Campbell’s (Lady Colin) Darell Biake, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Crommelin’s (M.) The Freaks of Lady Fortune, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 
Drayson’s (Major-General A. W.) The Diamond Hunters of 
South Africa, cr. 8vo. 5/cl. 
Edwards’s (H.) Francis and Frances, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Folk-Lore and Legends, Germany, Oriental, Scotland, 
Ireland, 12mo. 2/ each. ; 2 
Gellie’s (M. G.) Ruby’s Choice, or the Brackenhurst Girls, 3/5 
Hartley Brothers (The), or the Knights of St. John, by 
A. L. O. E., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Kendall’s (M.) Such is Life, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Murray (C.) and Herman’s (H.) Wild Darrie, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
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One of the Royal Celts, a Novel, by The Dau Wynne, 10/6 cl. 
Roberts’s (Sir R. H.) Hard Held, a Sporting Novel, 3/6 cl. 
Sigerson’s (H.) A Ruined Race, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Walton's (Mrs.) Winter's Folly, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye (P. D.): Lehrbuch der Religions- 
geschichte, Vol. 2, 9m. 
Cornely (R.): Historice et Critice Introductionis in u. t. 
Libros Sacros Compendium, 7m. 20. 
Cremer (H.): Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch der Neu- 
testamentlichen Gracitat, 17m. 
Goebel (8.): Neutestamentliche Schriften, Griechisch, 
Part 1, 7m. 
Hilgenfeld (A.): Libellus de Aleatoribus inter Cypriani 
Scripta Conservatus, 2m. 
Knabenbauer (J.): Commentarius in Jeremiam, 8m. 40. 
Lobstein (P.): La Doctrine de la Sainte Céne, 2m. 40. 
Law. 
Friedberg (E.): Lehrbuch d. Katholischen u. Evangelischen 
Kircheurechts, 12m. 
Philosophy. 
Schaffer (8.): Das Recht u. seine Stellung zur Mora: nach 
Talmudischer Sitten- u. Rechts-lehre, 2m. 
Schopenhauer (A.): Critique de la Philosophie Kantienne, 
tr. par J. A. Cantacuzéne, 3m. 20. 
Sigwart (C.): Kleine Schriften, Series ) and 2, 5m. 
History and Bugraphy. 
Bismarck u. England: Geschichte der Beziehgn. Deutsch- 
lands u. Englands seit dem Krimkriege, 3m. 
Fay (General): Souvenirs de la Guerre de Crimée, 1854-6, 


r. 
ees Die Franzésische Besteuerung von 1789-1889, 
13m. 


m. 
Philology. 
BStrassmaier (J. N.): Inschriften v. Nabuchodonosor (604-561 
B.C.), Part 2, 14m. 
General Literature. 
De Montépin (X.): Les Pirates de la Seine, 2 vols. 6fr. 
Hennebert (Lieut.-Col.): L’Artillerie Moderne, 3fr. 50. 
—— (E.): Histoire de la Société des Gens de Lettres, 
10fr. 
Neumann (F. J.); Grundlagen der Volkswirthschaftslehre, 
Part 1, 5m. 
Raffalovich (A.) : L’Année Economique, 1888-9, 3fr. 50. 








THE HISTORY OF ALPHABETS. 

Unover this title an exhibition of specimens 
of alphabets and inscriptions has been displayed 
in the King’s Library of the British Museum, 
where the cases which contained the “ Stuart 
Exhibition ” have been utilized for the purpose. 
With the limited amount of show space at 
command no doubt the best has been done. 
The pieces which go to make up the exhibition 
are somewhat heterogeneous, and consist of 
photographic autotype plates from the issues of 
the Palzographical Society, lithographic plates 
from hand-made facsimiles, coloured and plain, 
comparative tabulations of local varieties of 
letter-forms, and grammars of various languages 
set open at the pages which treat of their re- 
spective alphabets. Hence a certain want of 
uniformity is apparent. Of the various methods 
of representing articulate sounds which have 
been employed all over the world from ancient 
times to our own, the most important are here 
displayed. The Egyptian writing includes an 
old plate of part of the Rosetta Stone in hiero- 
glyphic and demotic, a page of M. de Rougé’s 
*Chrestomathie’ with demotic forms, and a 
lithograph from the Harris Papyrus. Various 
cuneiform scripts are shown, the most archaic 
being those of the bricks of “ Ur of the Chaldees,” 
about B.c. 2900. The plates of inscriptions of 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser and Sennacherib are, 
of course, only approximately like the original 
forms on the tablets themselves, which are pre- 
served in the Egyptian department of the 
Museum, a kind of conventional lithographic 
hand having been adopted for greater facility 
to students in reading. The early Kufic and 
later Arabic forms are represented by plates 
from many fine MSS. In the same case with 
these is a plate of a Syriac writing of a.p. 411, 
in the “ Estrangelo” character. To these follow 
specimens of Himyaritic, circa B.c. 100; Zend 
of the fourteenth century; tables from the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum’ and Dr. J. 
Burgess’s ‘ Archeological Survey of Western 
India’ ; and specimens of Bengali, a.p. 1199, 
Nagari, and numerous other Indian forms of 
letters. An instructive lesson is conveyed by 
the open copy of Hutchinson’s ‘Specimens of 
Vernacular Characters passing through the Post 
Office in India.’ Mr. Bendall’s discovery of an 
arrow-headed character, now disused, in a MS, 





purchased by him in Nepal is a great novelty, 
and finds a fitting place in this collection. The 
Greek alphabet with its many varieties com- 
mences with the “Inscription of Corcyra,” B.c. 
600; the somewhat later inscription of Lyg- 
damis, B.c. 460-455 ; the Elean treaty, circa B.c. 
500 ; and the Laconian inscription, fifth century 
B.c. These are beautiful specimens of the Greek 
style. From these, by a wide transition, we 
pass on to the Gothic Gospels of Upsala, and the 
runes of the “‘ Franks Casket.” The Cypriote 
and the Lycian characters are not shown. 

The Latin series commences with the Oscan, 
B.c. 90; the Rustic and square sculptural capital 
Virgils of the fourth and fifth centuries; and the 
Makter inscription of about the fourth century. 
Later forms include the eighth century Beda, 
the Gospels of Lindisfarne, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Roman cursive is well exemplified by 
the Ravenna papyrus of 4.D. 572, and the seventh 
century homilies of St. Maximus in the Biblio- 
theca Ambrosiana at Milan. Derived forms in- 
clude the Visigothic, eighth century ; printed 
works of the fifteenth century, demonstrating 
the similarity between type and manuscript at 
the commencement of the art of printing ; and 
some ornamental handwritings of the English 
school. 

Chinese, Phoenician, and Hebrew, with other 
Semitic characters, make up the total of the 
exhibition, which is sure to be attractive and 
popular, for very few examples have been left 
out. It would have been interesting had there 
been room enough to have added some of the 
devices used by the American Indians in place 
of alphabetic or syllabic symbols, the Easter 
Island hieroglyphics, the Touarick alphabet, and 
above all the so-called Hittite or Hamathite 
boustrophedon epigraphy, which still awaits a 
successful and satisfactory explanation. We fear 
this is, however, a hopeless task until a bilingual 
inscription is exhumed. 








COLUMBUS'S LETTER TO LUIS DE SANT ANGEL. 


In 1866 the Marquis of Adda published at 
Milan by means of the photo-lithographic pro- 
cess a facsimile of Columbus’s Spanish letter on 
his discovery of the New World, addressed not 
to Gabriel Sanchez, as it was thought at first, 
but to Luis de Sant Angel. The letter, pre- 
served in the Ambrosian Library of Milan as a 
bequest from Baron Pietro Custodi in 1852, is in 
the form of a broadside or “ plaquette” of four 
unnumbered leaves, in small quarto of thirty-two 
lines per page, and in the type generally known 
as ‘“‘black letter,” but which Spaniards, and 
especially Father Mendez in his ‘ Typographia 
Espaiiola del Siglo XV.’ (Madrid, 1786, p. 385), 
designate as “letra de Tortis”—no doubt from 
the name of Giovan Battista Tortis, the cele- 
brated Venetian printer. The broadside bears 
no date, no printer’s name, and no place of 
printing, and yet it is evident that the edition 
is a Spanish one, published in April or May of 
1493. 

That Ambrosian copy of Columbus’s letter was 
considered unique until another broadside of 
the same size and equal number of leaves, also 
with thirty-two lines per page, fell into the hands 
of Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, booksellers of New 
Bond Street, who have very recently reproduced 
it by the photo-lithographic process, with “ Intro- 
ductory and Critical Remarks, a revised Spanish 
Version, and a Literal Translation into English.” 
At first sight such is its similarity to the Am- 
brosian one that to an inexperienced eye it 
would seem to be a second copy of the same 
edition, but upon a close and minute com- 
parison of the two there can be no doubt 
that they are separate editions, though printed 
identically page for page and line for line. 
That they are different the editors have suffi- 
ciently proved in the preface, coming to the con- 
clusion that either one was printed from the 
other, or both of them from some earlier printed 
copy ; and that as the correction of typogra- 





phical errors naturally implies a second edition, 
there is every reason to regard the one in their 
possession as earlier than the Ambrosian. In 
this latter part of the editors’ conclusion we 
perfectly agree ; we consider their edition, of 
which a photo-lithographed facsimile is now 
before us, earlier than the Ambrosian, but we 
also believe that both are copied from an earlier 
one. Had the editors been aware, as they are 
now, that shortly after the publication of their 
highly interesting volume, and perhaps, too, in 
consequence of it, another edition in folio of 
the same letter of Columbus to Sant Angel, in 
the possession of Maisonneuve, the Paris book- 
seller, would make its appearance, they would 
surely have adhered more closely to their con- 
jecture that both the editions in quarto might 
possibly proceed from an earlier one; and so it 
is in our opinion, for all broadsides (pliegos 
sueltos) in the times of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
whether official, like ordinances, rescripts, pro- 
clamations, and so forth, or popular in prose or 
verse—are in folio, and the Maisonneuve edition, 
if it can be so called, is a full-sized folio, where- 
as the other two are a small quarto, almost an 
octavo. 

But where in Spain —for the type is en- 
tirely Spanish—were these three editions of 
Columbus’s letter printed? That is a question 
which cannot be satisfactorily solved except by 
some bibliographer of note, well versed in the 
typography of the fifteenth century, especially 
in Spain, who may have on his writing table the 
three editions hitherto known of the letter. 
Were we called upon to state our opinion on the 
matter we should say that the folio one was 
most likely printed at Seville, where Meynard 
Ungut and Stanislas Polonus printed from 1491 
to 1500, and the other two at Salamanca or 
Burgos, in both of which towns the printing 
press had been introduced by Germans. That 
accounts for the many typographical errors 
which both the Ambrosian edition and that of 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey contain, and which are 
also to be found in the folio one, as, for instance, 
the date 14th of March instead of 4th, which is 
to be found in all three editions, and Calavera 
(skull) for Caravela, i.e., on board the caravel, 
in sight of the Canary Islands. 

The text of the letter was known to Don 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete in 1837, not, in- 
deed, from a printed copy, for he had not seen 
one, but from a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century. Neither had D, Juan Bautiste Muiioz, 
the well-known historian of the New World, 
seen it, which sufficiently explains the excessive 
rarity of the printed letter in its three editions. 

Columbus is known to have written another 
to Gabriel(wrongly called Raphael) Sanchez, the 
comptroller of King Ferdinand in Aragon, for on 
April 29th, 1493, a Latin translation of it ap- 
peared at Rome, which went through at least 
five more editions before the end of that year. 
Was the Spanish text, which the Roman translator 
had before him, a printed or a manuscript one ? 
That is rather a difficult question to answer as 
no printed copy has yet been found. In 1858 
the Baron de Portoseguro, a Brazilian gentleman, 
published at Valencia, in Spain, what he called 
a Spanish translation of the Latin letter made 
in the sixteenth century ; but if the letter was 
first written in Spanish and then translated into 
Latin, why, we ask, put it into Spanish again? 
All these are questions with which we will not 
meddle for the present, but our impression is 
that some day or other a printed letter of 
Columbus to Gabriel Sanchez, as well as one to 
Queen Isabella, and perhaps, too, to Ferdinand 
of Aragon, her husband, may turn up in some 
remote corner of the Peninsula. 

However this may be, Messrs. Ellis & Elvey 
have done a service to the history of maritime 
discoveries by the reproduction in facsimile of 
Columbus’s letter to Luis de Sant Angel, accom- 
panied as it is by a correct translation into 
English by Julia E. 8. Roe, the author of 
‘ Tasso’s Enchanted Ground’ and other works. 
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THE GENEVA BIBLE. 
Liverpool. 


In reference to your reviewer's remarks on the 
Genevan Bible contained in the Atheneum 
(No. 3226, p. 247), I think that it should be 
stated that the ‘‘ indecent and insulting” notes 
which he mentions are not to be found in the 
numerous editions of that Bible which have the 
New Testament as ‘‘ Englished by L. Tomson,” 
and that this applies to those either with or 
without the ‘‘ Annotations of Fr. Junius upon 
the Revelation of St. John.” The affection 
that, as an Englishman, I cannot help feeling 
for the Bible which was so dear to the fore- 
fathers who won our liberties for us, must plead 
my excuse for thus addressing you. 

J. F. MAnserGH. 








ST. MARY WOOLNOTH. 

Strathpeffer, N.B. 
Ir Mr. C. A. Ward, before writing on the 
above subject, had referred to my ‘‘ proofs” in 
the Atheneum (I quoted the number for refer- 
ence), instead of saying that he had forgotten 
them, he would have learnt that I had dis- 
covered a record reference to this church in 
1191, and would thus have been saved from 
basing an argument on the fact that the earliest 
mention known to himself was in 1274, and, 
consequently, from suggesting a derivation 
which needs no comment of mine, and which in 
any case, to quote his own words, ‘‘ drops to the 

ground of itself.” J. H. Rounp. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. CassELL’s new works include ‘The 
Rivers of Great Britain, Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial: Rivers of the East Coast,’—‘ Star- 
land,’ by Sir R. S. Ball,—‘ Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti as Designer and Writer,’ notes by William 
Michael Rossetti, including a prose paraphrase 
of ‘The House of Life,’— ‘Life of Henry 
Richard, M.P.,’ by Charles S. Miall,—the third 
and concluding volume of ‘ A History of Modern 
Europe,’ by C. A. Fyffe,—‘ The Splendid Spur : 
being Memories of the Adventures of Mr. John 
Marvel, a Servant of his late Majesty, King 
Charles I.,’ edited in modern English by Q.,— 
‘The Master of Ballantrae,’ by R. L. Stevenson, 
—‘ People I’ve Smiled With,’ by Marshall P. 
Wilder,—the third and concluding volume of 
‘Our Earth and its Story,’ by Robert Brown, 
illustrated,—in Mr. Morley’s “ English Writers,” 
‘The Literature of the Fourteenth Century,’ 
Book II.,—‘Come, ye Children: Sunday 
Stories for Young People, by the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Waugh, illustrated,—and ‘ Polly: a New- 
fashioned Girl,’ by L.T. Meade. Their other 
illustrated books for boys and girls include three 
volumes of the ‘‘ Deerfoot Series,” by Edward 
8. Ellis—‘The Boy Hunters of Kentucky’ 
and ‘Red Feather: a Tale of the American 
Frontier,’ both by Mr. Ellis,—and four new 
volumes of ‘‘ Some Pets ” Series. 

Messrs. Cassell also announce ‘ Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby,’ by Rose E. Selfe, in ‘“ World’s 
Workers ” Series,—‘ A Primer of Sculpture,’ by 
E. Roscoe Mullins,—the Magazine of Art volume 
for 1889,—the third volume of the new and 
revised edition of ‘ Cassell’s History of England,’ 
—‘London (Ancient and Modern), from the 
Sanitary and Medical Point of View,’ by G. V. 
Poore, M.D.,—‘ A Handbook for the Nursing 
of Sick Children,’ by Catherine J. Wood, Lady 
Superintendent at the Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street,—‘The Bible Student in the 
British Museum, a Descriptive Guide,’ by the 
Rey. J. G. Kitchin,—‘ The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ which is being issued in monthly divi- 
sional volumes,—‘ A World of Adventure,’ a 
volume of incident, illustrated,—Vols. I. and 
IL. of ‘ Cassell’s New Popular Educator,—three 
volumes of ‘‘ The Polytechnic Series,” containing 
‘Lessons in Carpentry,’ ‘Geometry, and ‘ En- 
gineering,’—four additional volumes of “‘Cassell’s 
Red Library,” and five of “Cassell’s Railway 





Library,’—Vol. I. of ‘Cassell’s Book of the 
Household,’—the Woman’s World volume for 
1889,—‘ Cassell’s Pictorial Scrap-Book,’—a new 
volume of “Cities of the World,” contain- 
ing the cities of Great Britain, — Vols. I 
and II. of ‘Cassell’s Technical Educator,’— 
‘Modern School Reader, Standard VI.7—the 
new numbers of Cassell’s ‘‘ Higher Class” 
Readers, “The World in Picture Series,” con- 
taining‘ A Ramble round France,’ ‘Chats about 
Germany,’ and ‘ All the Russias,’—the yearly 
volumes for 1889 of the Quiver, Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Little 
Folks, and Bo-Peep, with various cheap edi- 
tions of popular volumes for young people,— 
year-books for 1890 of commerce, medical 
treatment, and the Stock Exchange, — Yule 
Tide, which is to contain a novel by 
William Black, illustrated by H. M. Paget ard 
Walter Paget, and a plate, ‘ Wellington’s First 
Encounter with the French,’ after the paint- 
ing by Mr. G. W. Joy,—and the first monthly 
parts of a new fine-art work, ‘Picturesque 
Mediterranean,’ of ‘ The Cabinet Portrait Gallery,’ 
of ‘The Holy Land and the Bible,’ by the Rev. 
Cunningham Geikie, of ‘The Doré Gallery,’ of 


‘Cassell’s Illustrated History of India,’ and of | 


‘The Family Physician.’ Various well-known 
almanacs, annuals, and magazines conclude their 
list. 

Mr. John Hogg will publish the following 
works, all illustrated: ‘The Romance of the 
Forests’ by Ascott R. Hope,—‘ Martyrs to 
Freedom ; or, Struggles for National Liberty,’ 
by the Rev. Philip I. Barnes,—‘ Ada Norman’s 
Trials and Difficulties,’ a story for girls, by M. 
Seymour,—two new volumes of the illustrated 
eighteenpenny series: ‘Noél and Geoff; or, 
Three Christmas Days,’ a story for children, by 
Frances Armstrong, and ‘Songs and Poems 
for Children,’ edited by Carrie Davenport,—as 
well as several new illustrated shilling juvenile 
books, 








‘UNTRODDEN PEAKS.’ 
The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Aug. 23, 1889. 

In your issue of the 17th inst. I observe with 
considerable surprise that you acknowledge the 
receipt of “Miss Amelia Edwards’s abridged 
and illustrated edition of Messrs, Gilbert and 
Churchill’s ‘ Dolomites,’ which appears in a 
luxurious form as ‘ Untrodden Peaks.’ ” 

I beg leave to say that ‘ Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys’ has nothing in common 
with Messrs, Gilbert and Churchill’s ‘Dolomites’ 
except the country which it describes. It is 
simply my own account of my own journey, 
illustrated from my own sketches. Neither 
does it contain any matter borrowed from Messrs. 
Gilbert and Churchill's book, save an extract on 
the dolomite formation, which I have quoted, 
with due acknowledgment, in the preface. 

I shall be much obliged if you kindly give 
publicity to this letter. Amet1a B, Epwarps. 


*,* We are quite aware that in matters of 
personal detail (such as the desertion of the 
courier, the fowl cooked in its feathers, &.) 
Miss Edwards's book is original. Perhaps the 
error lies rather in the name of the book. The 
peaks had been trodden before by Messrs. 
Gilbert and Churchill, and Miss Edwards is more 
indebted to their labours than she is probably 
herself aware. 








ISAAC BARROW AND CHARING CROSS. 
Walthamstow. 

As the Athenewm gives occasional attention to 
topics of London interest, I venture to hope that 
the following remarks touching Dr. Isaac Barrow 
and his town lodgings at Charing Cross may be 
considered to be of some importance. In- 
dependently of the interest attaching to the 
doctor himself, as these remarks bring into 
notice a coincidence touching old Charing Cross, 
which has, I think, escaped attention heretofore, 
they may find favour with the literary public, 





and may count beforehand upon the support of 
every ‘‘ Lindoniophil,”* a word more than ever 
wanted now to express the student and lover of 
our great city. 

Cunningham says that Barrow died at Charing 
Cross, quoting Dr. Andrew Pope’s ‘ Life of Seth 
Ward’ to that effect. He died on May 4th, 
1677, intestate and in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. Dr. Pope’s statement is as follows: 
that he died 
“in mean lodgings ata saddler’s at Charing Cross—an 
old low ill-built house which he had used for several 
years. For though his condition was much bettered 
by his obtaining the Mastership of Trinity College, 
yet that had no bad influence upon his morals : he. 
still continued the same humble person, and could 
not be prevailed upon to take more reputable 
lodgings.” 

This has an interest of its own from the 
vividness with which the racy style of Dr. Pope 
brings it all before us. We almost see the one- 
story house of a country saddler, with its ram- 
shackling, red-tiled, low-browed roof and timber 
plastered walls, springing up before us just in 
front of the Landseer lions and looking straight 
down Whitehall. 

But Pope’s account does not tally exactly with 
that given with greater particularity by Barrow’s 
other friend Dr. John North, who writes :— 

“The good Dr. Barrow ended his days in London 
in a prebend’s house, that had a little stair to it out 
of the cloisters, which made him call it a man’s 
nest, and I presume it is so called to this day. The 
Master’s disease was a high fever. It had been his 
custom when (upon the fund of a travelling fellow- 
ship) he was at Constantinople, in all his maladies to 
cure himself with opium ; and being very ill, he pro- 
bably augmented his dose, and so inflamed his 
fever, and at the same time obstructed the crisis ; for 
he was a man knocked down, and had the eyes as of 
one distracted. Our doctor seeing him so was struck 
in horror, for he that knew him so well in his best 
health could best distinguish,and, when he left him, 
he concluded he should see him no more.” 

This discrepancy can be reconciled very simply 
by taking into account that the Master of Trinity 
was up in town during the examination of the 
Westminster scholars for exhibitions to Trinity, 
and for those few days he might well lodge and 
sleep at the Cloisters, all the while holding on 
his old lodgings at the tumbledown tenement of 
the saddler; and Dr. Pope might very likely 
mistake in this detail, and, knowing well that he 
died at Westminster, think, as without thinking, 
so to say, that he died at his own lodgings. 

That Barrow died where he did is fortunate 
for the Lindoniophil, as he can now go to the 
bust at Poet’s Corner, read Dr. Mapletoft’s 
epitaph on that vir prope divinus, and not taking 
the advice, abi, lector, et emulare, to go and do 
likewise, can go through that little gate on the 
left into the cloister, and on the very spot 
meditate upon that great and noble spirit which 
took flight there from ‘‘a man’s nest,” to the 
pure region that lies beyond the wing of birds. 

The coincidence stands thus. Before Trafalgar 
Square was dreamt of the area formed the site 
of the royal stables, called the King’s Mews, 
and Hedge Lane, now Widdicombe Street, where 
the Duke of Monmouth had his house, fell into 
Cockspur Street almost at the spot where the 
Union Club-house now stands. There, right 
along the north side of Charing Cross, stretched 
a “glaring, dirty, dingy-looking brick wall, inter- 
sected by still more dingy-looking houses,” the 
largest of which was occupied by the father of 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock, the king’s saddler. 
At the end of this wall, and close to the Golden 
Cross, which has since been removed further 
eastward, St. Martin’s Lane ran into Charing 
Cross, nearly facing Le Sceur’s statue of Charles I, 
In the middle of this dreary brick wall stood a 
gate which opened back upon a spacious courtyard, 
where the royal stud were exercised. The Mews 
stood behind this gate, nearly on the site of the 
roadway that runs now in front of the National 
Gallery, with a thoroughfare for pedestrians 

* In order to connect the Greek final syllable with London 


we have to get the Greek form of that word, which I have 
only met with as Aiyddmoy, 
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that went past Tenison’s Grammar School, built 
by Wren, into Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
Doubtless Barrow’s ‘‘ mean lodgings” were in 
the house belonging to the then king’s saddler, 
who, as Pollock after him, held his lease direct 
from the Crown. Would that Crown lawyers 
were also antiquaries! If they would look up 
their old leases, we might be gratified by finding 
the very name of Charles II.’s saddler, and so 
of Barrow’s landlord. ‘ What use ?” I hear some 
say. As much, perhaps, as to take imperfect Lin- 
nean cognizance of a spider’s eye, and call it 
science. C. A. Warp. 

*,* We hope Mr. Ward is not serious in his 
project of enriching the language. To call a 
London-lover a “ Lindoniophil” is as bad as to 
call a water-cart a hydrostatic van. 








LETTERS OF THE LIVING. 

Tuer Autotype Company have given an ex- 
planation of the mode in which a business 
letter to them of Mr. Burne Jones may have 
been purloined by some servant or abstracted 
on the way to the pulping-mill. Mr. Joseph 
Ellaby, of Halifax, however, stands to his 
rights against Mr. Besant. The latter may 
perhaps condescend to reply to Mr. Ellaby, and 
resist his claim to publish for “the general” 
private letters of eminent men written under a 
private sanction. 

Mr. Ellaby claims a merit for his procedure 
as being a public service; but he does not 
answer Mr. Besant’s charge. Mr. Besant stated 
that Mr. Ellaby had obtained from him a private 
letter and had offered it to a well-known journal 
to be published, asking two guineas for it. 
Mr. Ellaby tells us that his correspondence 
has brought him from time to time a host of 
letters, the wheat of which has been extracted 
(whatever that may mean), and nothing re- 
mained but ‘‘ autographic chaff.” How he gets 
the host of letters he then describes. Thus, he 
read an article in a well-known London journal, 
‘*bewitchingly interesting to him.” After 
reading the article, Mr. Ellaby says, he felt in 
duty bound to thank the writer of that article, 
and he expects he shall receive a letter in return 
from the prominent writer, for “ thus letters of 
celebrities are accumulated.” 

Mr. Ellaby did not inform the prominent 
writer of the purpose for which an autograph 
was to be obtained—as in duty bound. Mr. 
Ellaby has a conscientious scruple against wan- 
tonly destroying the thoughts of famous men. 
**Far better,” writes he, “‘dispose of them at 
some respectable auction mart, where they may 
impart pleasure to others.” There are private 
letters sent to auction marts, respectable or 
otherwise, and it is related in the Athenewm 
that a gentleman bid for his own letters, but 
they were run up beyond his price, as the lot 
included a letter of Prof. Huxley’s. 

Mr. Besant says that letters are offered to 
editors of London journals, A third mode of 
disposal is to autograph dealers, and from the 
catalogue of one of these some extracts were 
given in the Athenewm. 

Who are the chief culprits remains to be 
ascertained,—whether the subordinates who 
pilfer from the Autotype Company, or the 
auctioneers or autograph catalogue makers who 
sell. It may be those who carry on the busi- 
ness of supplying these. To whomsoever of 
these the chief blame may be awarded, we must 
not forget the public of purchasers. In this 
day of society journals and other panderers to 
prurient inquisitiveness, a large temptation is 
held out to all unprincipled persons for the 
violation of social obligations. At present these 


evils are increasing, but it is within the memory 
of men that such nuisances had become so 
grievous that a general movement of the public 
led to the suppression of the Satirist, the Age, 
the Town, and the whole tribe of hired libellers. 
For a time the world was free of them and all 
their evils ; and so may it be again. 








A prolific source of supply to the autograph 
and garbage hunters is the clearance of papers 
of public men on their decease. Thus the letters 
of the late O. Blewitt, secretary of the Royal 
Literary Fund, largely contribute to the cata- 
logue of one of the sellers. How this came to 
take place one cannot know; but Mr. Blewitt 
was in confidential communication with many 
literary men, and it is possible that some of 
the correspondence may allude to those now 
living or lately dead. The President of the 
Royal Literary Fund, the Earl of Derby, 
having written to one of the committee, Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun, has been thereby made to 
contribute to the public good, ‘‘ A.L.S. 1 page 
8vo., VERY NEAT, 3s., July 14th, 1883.” Mr. 
Blewitt’s letters do not confine themselves to 
old literary men, such as W. Jerdan (relating 
to the Literary Fund); ©. W. Dilke, writing 
from the Atheneum office, partly about Keats, 
“whom he knew”; W. R. Donne; G. P. R. 
James; COhs. Macfarlane; Eliza Meteyard 
(“giving a full account of her financial and 
family affairs”) ; John Murray, sen., publisher, 
Albemarle Street (‘My dear Octavian”); Jas. 
A. St. John, &c. There must have been a 
wholesale clearance of Mr. Blewitt’s papers, for 
there is “ A Collection of seventy-four interest- 
ing A.L.S. to O. Blewitt, Esq., 21. 15s.” Here 
we have the Earl of Derby (again), Sir C. Went- 
worth Dilke, Lord Wolseley, Sir George Bowen, 
Earl of Lytton, Duke and Duchess of Rutland, 
&e. Fe Figs 








PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THREE weeks’ steady work is needed to ex- 
amine with some degree of attention the varied 
exhibits relating immediately to public instruc- 
tion. After the rooms specially devoted to this 
section have been looked at the visitor will con- 
tinually come upon fresh material in the most un- 
expected quarters. Indeed, the whole Exhibition 
may not unaptly be called a huge object lesson. 
On the walls bold maps of the countries have been 
painted, while plans in relief stand near them. 
The architectural drawings of the public schools 
are supplemented by models under glass, and 
large photographic albums showing the scholars 
at work, at play, in the chemical laboratory, in 
the gymnasium, and at their meals. The shelves 
contain hundreds of the school exercise books as 
well as, in many cases, manuscript copies of the 
lessons given by the masters ; statistics graphically 
arranged show the amount and type of work 
done. In fact, an actual visit to the schools 
would hardly make the impression more real, 
while the bird’s-eye view of the whole would be 
lost. 

Though we are accustomed to look on Germany 
as the best educated country in Europe, the 
amount of money, organization, labour, and we 
had almost said passion, spent on education in 
France since the war is little short of a revelation. 
Not only does the system stretch from the infant 
school to the university, but it includes every 
possible form of instruction. The belief in 
education as the main factor of civilization, the 
belief that the best educated nation will be, if 
not to-day, then to-morrow, the first nation in 
the world, seems to have entered into the blood 
and bone of the leading men in France. The 
firm will of Jules Ferry, backed by such men as 
Berthelot, Gréard, and Lacaze-Duthiers, has 
achieved results of which the French may justly 
be proud. After a natural drop from 1870 to 
1873 the statistic lines show a steady, continuous, 
and steep rise in the amount of money spent on 
‘* intellectual and moral development.” In 1837 
the expenditure was under 5,000,000 francs, it 
is now over 150,000,000. 

Along the little railway running around the 
grounds a great number of placards warning 
people not to put their heads out of the carriages 
has been posted. Nearly every language is 
represented except German. The unfortunate 
feeling between Germany and France prevents 





an interesting comparison between the educa- 


tional methods of the two. As the Exhibition 
now stands there is a striking contrast between 
republican and monarchical countries; in the 
former the education is taken very seriously, the 
exhibit often running from two to three fifths of 
the whole. 

The second volume of the general catalogue is 
headed ‘‘ Education et Enseignement : Matériel 
et Procédés des Arts Libéraux.” The classes 6-16 
contained in it are mainly situated on the first 
floor of the wing on the right of the Exhibition 
as we pass under the Eiffel Tower. The cata- 
logue, however, needs a considerable amount of 
preliminary work before it can be used with 
advantage in the building. Visitors who wish 
to handle any of the exhibits or to examine the 
books had better obtain permission beforehand 
from the Ministry of Education. 

On entering Room 6 we are immediately 
struck with the importance attached in primary 
education to drawing and manual work. The 
teaching of the former is begun exclusively by 
means of paper ruled in small squares. This 
method turns out on further examination to be 
universal, and finds expression in the excellent 
tables of statistics scattered plentifully throughout 
the Exhibition. The manual work is mainly in 
wood and iron ; the exhibits were in many cases 
beautiful, praise which we can hardly bestow 
on the Sléjd specimens seen so far in England. 

A glance at the text-books displayed in the 
cases arouses a suspicion that the disease of 
over-examination is worse in France than in 
England. The official programmes have called 
forth a veritable flood of text-books written 
specially for them. Even such writers as G. 
Compayré are drawn into the general current. 
‘L'Instruction Civique’ is a good specimen of a 
very numerous class. The English schoolmaster 
will find such a book very useful, as it contains 
a simple statement of the way in which the 
French government, &c., is carried on. In the 
third room the town of Lille makes an excellent 
display of manual work. Seven of its schools 
are already provided with spacious and well-fitted 
work-rooms. A collection of apparatus for teach- 
ing physics, roughly rigged-up, will attract the 
practical schoolmaster’s eye. For chemical ex- 
periments too intricate to be done in the class- 
room small models are shown. The fourth room 
is occupied by school museums, used mainly for 
teaching object lessons. The chief exhibit in 
the next room is that of the Musée Pédagogique. 
Besides the official organ, the Revue Pédago- 
gique, the shelves contain a large number of 
readable tracts treating a great variety of ques- 
tions connected with primary education. 

On the walls are some beautiful plaster casts 
to form a Musée d’Art Scolaire. A screen 
carries an instructive map of France showing 
the spread of primary instruction since 1837. 
The number of schools has risen from 52,779 to 
81,130 (the ratio of private to public falling from 
1 in 2 tol in 5), the teachers from 59,735 to 
138,655, and the children from 2,690,035 to 
5,596,919. Conscripts who can read have risen 
from 55 to 89 per cent. Another screen carries 
a lot of artistic designs called ‘‘ Bons Points 
Scolaires.” There is a persistent effort to make 
everything put in the children’s hands beautiful. 
If we now pass out to the gallery running round 
the building we shall find the walls covered 
with works of art to illustrate the teaching of 
drawing. The rest of the exhibition is chiefly 
occupied with the training colleges for primary 
teachers. The numerous professional schools 
show specimens of their work, the dress- 
making being touched with that French elegance 
we admire and envy. 

A large hall displaying some of the results 
achieved by the various scientific missions sent 
out by France leads the way to the secondary 
and university exhibits. The general impres- 
sion of their being scientific was not much altered 
by an examination of the handsome books dis- 
played by the Minister of Public Education.) 
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The works executed by the Imprimerie Nationale 
incline one to regard the French Government 
as a first-class publishing firm. The scientific 
apparatus of the Société Centrale des Produits 
Chimiques was admirable. Near it stand a 
working model by Darboux and Keenig to show 
the rotation of a solid body round its centre of 
gravity, and a pillar with swinging frames con- 
taining graphic studies made by M. Maurey on 
the flight of birds, the curves traced out by the 
pulse, by the head of a man running, &c. The 
French schools of Athens and Rome send a 
case of publications, Anthropology, physics, 
chemistry, embryology, gymnastics, scientific 
photography are all richly represented. 

The intelligent foreigner who after passing 
through the above French exhibits comes on 
those of Spain and England, at the end of the 
gallery, will be inclined to believe that education 
among us results mainly in a fine display of 
photographs! The Englishman unwilling to see 
his country so shabbily represented will, after 
much diligent search, find a little more at the 
end of the Esplanade des Invalides under “ Social 
Economy—Foreign Towns.” Among the Ancient 
Order of Foresters and plans of the London 
sewers he will discover an account of the 
British and Foreign School Society, photographs 
of the Merchant Venturers’ School at Bristol, 
the Sanatorium at Sherborne, a catalogue of the 
Society for Prevention of Blindness, some speci- 
mens of woodwork, the Report of the School 
Management Committee of the London School 
Board, a portfolio of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, a model of the Oakley Board 
School, and plans of the Blackburn Technical 
School. The amount exhibited is about equal 
to that of the French le Cambodgienne 
Pnom- Penh, shown in a building near. 

A school garden runs round the panorama 
Tout-Paris at the same end of the grounds, and 
near it a model Ecole Communale de Garcons 
has been built. The exhibits in the rooms bear 
the same general character as those already men- 
tioned ; on the walls were a number of copies 
of artistic designs stamped in relief on stiff 
white paper. The small desks meant for infants 
have two black slates ruled in squares and a 
métre let into them. In the corner of the lower 
room was a school library sent by the Minister 
of Instruction. The list of the books will be 
found in fascicule 21 of the Musée Pédagogique. 

Space forbids us to mention the exhibits in 
the various countries as we work our way back 
to the Champ de Mars. In all countries coming 
under French influence, and especially among 
the Latin races of South America, education 
holds a very prominent place, and includes nearly 
every branch of instruction. We may mention 
in the Palais des Colonies the Society for the 
Propagation of the French Language. In a re- 
markable address delivered to the members some 
years ago, General Faidherbe drew attention to 
the fact that the natives of North Africa learn 
English more easily than French ; for the latter 
the irregular verbs were the chief stumbling- 
block. In Cairo some of the twelve French 
schools are subsidized by the Society ; no English 
school exists there. English is now spoken by 
close on 100,000,000 people. Ought we not to 
simplify our orthography and spread our own 
language ? 

If we return to the Palais des Arts Libéraux, 
we shall find much to interest us on the ground 
floor under Class 16, Geography. In drawing 
maps on a black slate, blue chalk is used for the 
rivers, yellow for the railways, and red for 
political divisions. The density of population 
in the various departments is shown by the 
thickness of wooden plates fixed to the wall, 
Paris running up into a long stick. The valuable 
statistics placed by the sides of the various maps 
are made as clear as daylight by a great variety 
of graphic devices, They are published by the 
Minister of Commerce in the ‘Album de Statis- 
tique Graphique.’ In the central building a 
striking contrast is afforded by the juxtaposition 


of a modern chemical laboratory and the gloomy 
chamber of an alchemist of the sixteenth century. 
They are linked by an exhibition of Lavoisier’s 
apparatus, including a watch showing the day 
divided into ten hours. A sketch of Madame 
Lavoisier taking notes of an experiment on re- 
spiration conducted by her husband recalls the 
charming picture of the pair in the French Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in the Palais des Beaux-Arts. 

Between the main wings of the building two 
large halls have been erected by the city of Paris. 
One of these is almost filled with educational 
exhibits. The walls of the first room are 
covered with pictures of various schools. The 
new Sorbonne, when carried out according to 
the plans displayed, will be the handsomest edu- 
cational edifice in the world. In another room 
a map of Paris seems covered with établisse- 
ments scolaires; in the twenty arrondissements 
there are 299 of them. The lending libraries 
of the city sent out 1,277,436 books last year. 
Another important point in which France has 
followed Germany is the assiduity with which 
gymnastics are practised. Models of apparatus 
are to be found everywhere, but the best dis- 
play is made by the Belgische Turnbod. In 
a large synoptic table we read, under England, 
“The organization is very imperfect ; the notion 
of a regular gymnastic training does not exist. 
Some of the so-called higher schools have their 
games.” The justice of these remarks we will 
leave to the organizers at Aldershot of our 
public schools’ competition. 

In Germany serious attention was paid to 
education and gymnastics after 1806, the “year 
of disgrace,” in France after 1870. Shall we 
need the bitter discipline of a defeat before we 
take thoroughly in hand the reform of our 
higher education ? 








Literary Grosstp. 


Lorp Tennyson will contribute a new 
poem to the Kdinburgh Weekly Scotsman of 
September 14th, and in the same journal a 
serial novelette by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett will be commenced at an early 
date. Contributions also will appear shortly 
from Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Rider Haggard, 
Mr. Walter Besant, and others of prominence 
in literature. 


Mr. Joseru Foster is about to add yet 
another volume to his valuable works of 
reference, having passed through the press 
the entire register of admissions to Gray’s Inn 
down to the present year. To this he has 
added the register of marriages celebrated 
in Gray’s Inn Chapel, and other auxiliary 
matter. A special feature of the work will 
be an elaborate index of some 16,000 names. 
We understand that the edition is strictly 
limited to 160 copies. 


Miss Betoam-Epwarps writes :— 


‘* How are authors to protect themselves 
against piratical translations? A German lady 
who has successfully brought out many transla- 
tions of my stories some time since undertook 
an authorized version of ‘Love and Mirage.’ 
The work was accepted for publication as a 
serial, when the editor wrote to say that an un- 
authorized translation had already appeared in 
the Deutsche Zeitung of Vienna. I have never 
demanded a penny of my translators, French, 
German, or otherwise, but it is rather hard to 
have the privilege of permission taken out of 
one’s hands. Of course the usual notice of re- 
served rights appeared on the title-page.” 

TuHE nineteenth edition of Haydn’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates’—being the thirteenth 
which Mr. Benjamin Vincent, librarian of 
the Royal Institution, has edited—will be 





published by Messrs. Ward, Lock &Co. about 





the middle of September. The volume now 
extends to 1088 pages, an increase of 
seventy-seven on the last edition, and brings 
up the information to a very late date, 
events happening during the printing being 
recorded in an appendix. The dated index 
has been further extended, and many small 
articles on topics arising in general conver- 
sation have been inserted. The first edition 
of ‘ Haydn’s Dates’ appeared in 1841, and 
contained only 568 pages of smaller size and 
larger type than later editions. The eigh- 
teenth edition was issued in 1885. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co.’s ‘ Universal 
Instructor’ will be reissued in monthly parts, 
with a new supplement, containing a series of 
articles on the lower forms of life, modern 
geographical discovery, the British colonies, 
biographies of eminent men, methods of 
study, &c. Among the writers are Messrs. 
J. R. Ainsworth Davis, Professor of Biology 
at University College, Aberystwith, George 
Barnett Smith, and G. T. Bettany. 

Te fourth volume of Mr. Hutchison’s 
‘ Practice of Banking’ is in preparation, and 
is expected to be ready towards the close of 
the year. The earlier volumes are, we un- 
derstand, out of print. Mr. Percival Pearse, 
of Warrington, is the publisher. 

A sELECTION from Schopenhauer’s ‘ Parerga 
und Paralipomena,’ entitled ‘ Religion: a 
Dialogue, and other Essays,’ will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. The translator is Mr. T. B. Saunders. 

Dr. Georce Mac Donatp’s new story, 
which was advertised under the title first 
of ‘Kith and Kin,’ then of ‘A Long Way 
Home,’ is to appear in the October number 
of the Sun under that of ‘ There and Back.’ 

Messrs. Loneman are printing one hun- 
dred and thirteen copies of ‘ The Blue Fairy 
Book’ (lately announced) on large paper, 
and these will contain an introduction by 
Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘ The Literary Aspect 
of Nursery Tales.’ 

A soox of the late Crown Prince Rudolf 
of Austria, ‘Notes on Sport and Ornitho- 
logy,’ translated by Mr. C. Danford, will 
be published this autumn by Messrs. Gurney 
& Jackson (Mr. Van Voorst’s successors). 

Emity E. Reaper (Mrs. William Reader) 
has in the press a volume of verses, entitled 
‘Echoes of Thought.’ It will be published 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Cuamisso’s ‘Peter Schlemihl’ has at all 
times been a favourite with students of 
German, and we are glad to hear that Miss 
Buchheim has edited the delightful story 
with full annotations for the ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press Series.’’ 

Messrs. Spencer Brackett & Hatta 
announce the publication, in the course of a 
few days, of a new novel by Mr. 8S. Baring- 
Gould entitled ‘The Pennycomequicks,’ 
and of a work nearly ready by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange, called ‘Royal Winchester : 
Wanderings in and about the Ancient 
Capital of England,’ with illustrations by 
Mr. OC. G. Harper. 

Messrs. Apam & Cuartes Brack have 
commenced proceedings in the United States 
law courts against an American publishing 
firm which is issuing a reprint of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ An American 
author has contributed to the ‘ Encyclo- 





peedia,’ and the article being copyrighted 
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in the States a ground for action is afforded. 
Proceedings are also being taken in the 
same direction by Messrs. Scribner for, as 
they state, infringement of their copyrights 


in some of the maps used in the work in | 
| His principal works were ‘Travels of Bud- 


question. 

Apropos of our review of ‘ Northumbria’ 
in last week’s number, Mr. Wildridge writes: 

‘*In reference to the reviewer's observation 
that he saw no information absolutely new, I 
would beg to point out that the ‘ Ship Money 
Letters of 1596’ (p. 96 and after) are from con- 
temporary copies of the originals in the posses- 
sion of the Corporation of Hull, have never been 
printed before, and are full of light absolutely 
new. The volume is the first of a series, and I 
am able to include in every volume copies of 
similar original records.” 

A porutar edition of Luther’s works is 
about to be published in Germany under 
the title of ‘ Luther’s Werke fiir das Christ- 
liche Haus.’ The collection, which will be 
issued in parts, will consist of four series, 
of which the first will contain, among others 
of a kindred nature, the famous treatises 
‘An den Christlichen Adel,’ ‘ Yon der Baby- 
lonischen Gefangenschaft,’ &c. The second 
series will comprise essays of political and 
social import, such as ‘Ermahnung an die 
Fiirsten und Bauern,’ ‘Ueber Schulen,’ 
‘Von Ehesachen,’ &c., together with the 
Reformer’s poems, letters, and well-known 
‘Table-Talk.’ The third series will be devoted 
to his polemical productions, and the fourth 
to his devotional writings. Each series will 
be provided with a different portrait of the 
author, and a ‘Life of Luther’ will form 
the conclusion of the collected works, which 
will be edited by the well-known theolo- 
gical writers Buchwald, Kostlin, Rade, and 
Ewald. 

Tue German socialists intend founding a 
new journal at Zurich, entitled Achtstunden- 
tag. The title sufficiently indicates the main 
object of the paper. 

Dr. Epvarp Jacoss, librarian to Count 
von Stolberg, and keeper of the archives at 
Wernigerode, has in the press an elaborate 
biographical and historical sketch of Juliana, 
Countess of Holberg-Wernigerode (1506- 
1580). This lady became the wife of 
William the Rich of Nassau-Dillenburg ; 
the mother of William, Prince of Orange 
(1533-84) ; the great-grandmother of Fre- 
derick V., Elector of the Palatinate, who 
married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
King James I. of England; and the great- 
great-grandmother of Sophia, Duchess of 
Brunswick-Liineburg (1630-1714), and so 
was a direct ancestress of our present Queen. 
The work was begun at the suggestion of 
the present Count von Stolberg, will embody 
the results of many years of research among 
original documents, and will contain a 
considerable amount of matter interesting 
to English readers. It will be printed in 
ordinary English type, and will be published 
some time in September by Handel at Halle 
on the Saale. 


THE Atheneum has lost an old and valued 
contributor in the distinguished Orientalist 
Prof. Beal, of University College, London, 
whose death was lately announced at the age 
of sixty-four. He graduated at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, in 1847, and spent his early years as 
a chaplain inthe Royal Navy. He acted as 
Chinese interpreter during the China war 
of 1856-8, and was specially mentioned in 








despatches. He afterwards held various in- | 
cumbencies in the Church, and was only last 
year preferred to the rectory of Greens Nor- 
ton, Towcester. He was appointed Professor 
of Chinese at University College in 1877. 


dhist Pilgrims,’ from the Chinese, 1869; 
‘Catena of Buddhist Scriptures,’ from the 
Chinese, 1872; ‘Romantic Legend of 
Buddha,’ 1875; ‘Five Lectures delivered 
at University College, London,’ 1876; 
‘Buddhism in China,’ issued in the non- 
Christian series of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1881 ; and ‘ Records 
of the Western World,’ published in Triib- 
ner’s Oriental series, 1881. 


Tue Swiss historian and critic Dr. H. 
Gelzer-Sarasin died at Eptingen in Baselland 
on August 15th in his seventy-sixth year. 
He was born at Schaffhausen in 1813, 
and studied theology and history at Zurich, 
Jena, Gottingen, and Halle. From 1839 to 
1843 he was professor in Bale; from 1844 
to 1850 in Berlin, where he was brought 
into close relations with Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV. The king employed him on several 
diplomatic missions, and it was through his 
agency that the difficulties between Prussia 
and the Swiss Confederation in 1857 (the 
“‘ Neuchatel conflict’) were happily settled. 
For several years (until 1870) he edited the 
Protestantische Monatsblitter fiir innere Zeit- 
geschichte. Amongst his greater works may 
be mentioned ‘ Die zwei erste Jahrhunderte 
der Schweizergeschichte,’ ‘ Die Religion im 
Leben, oder die Christliche Ethik,’ ‘ Die 
Deutsche Literatur seit Klopstock und 
Lessing nach ihren Ethischen und Re- 
ligidsen Gesichtspunkten,’ and ‘ Ueber die 
drei letzten Jahrhunderte der Schweizer- 
geschichte.’ 


M. Anpré ALEXANDROVICH KRAIEFsKyY, 
the father of Russian journalism, died on 
the 22nd inst. at his house at Paulovsk, near 
St. Petersburg, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. The celebrated Gols, now extinct, 
was founded, owned, and edited by him, 
and was one of the leading influences in bring- 
ing the political press of Russia into the 
newspaper system of Europe. His other 
great journal, Annals of the Fatherland, 
was enriched by the work of Pushkin, 
Tourguénieff, Lermontoff, and other writers 
now celebrated. His literary career began 
on the staff of the Moscow Gazette ; but in his 
day he edited or assisted in editing the 
Invalide Russe, Viedomosti, and many other 
papers. He was a typical editor, not a 
writer, but was connected with all the lead- 
ing spirits of Russian literature during the 
past half century. 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Report of Committee appointed to 
inquire into the South Kensington Science 
Collection (6d.); Medical Officers of the 
Army and Navy, Report as to Pay, Status, 
&c. (8d.); Report of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners for 1889 (6d.); Return of 
Public Income and Expenditure for the 
Year ending March 31st, 1889 (4d.) ; Return 
showing Names of Aliens to whom Certifi- 
cates of Naturalization have been issued 
since August 8th, 1888 (1d.); East India, 
Moral and Material Progress Report for 
1887-8 (ls. 7d.); and four Education De- 
partment General Reports for Divisions 
(2d. each). 








SCIENCE 


—~— 


The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas 
Andrews, U.D., F.R.S., Vice-President and 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. By P. G. Tait, M.A., and A. 
Crum Brown, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Srupents of science will feel indebted to 
Profs. Tait and Crum Brown for giving 
them in a convenient form the collected 
papers of Dr. Andrews and a brief sketch 
of his life. As regards the latter, there is 
no very exciting narrative to be related—no 
story of the early struggles of genius against 
discouragement—no tale of victories and 
defeats. Born in easy circumstances, reared 
with every educational advantage, and gifted 
with quick parts, the lad seems to have 
run the race of knowledge without let or 
hindrance, and, as soon as his course was 
finished, to have found congenial posts 
waiting for his acceptance. The first of the 
papers given in this collection was published 
in the Philosophical Magazine when he was 
only fifteen, being at that time a student in 
the University of Glasgow, whither he had 
gone on the completion of his schooling in 
Beifast, his native town. Two years later 
we find him in Paris, working in the chemical 
laboratory of the College of France, with much 
kindly encouragement from Dumas and 
other leading chemists. He attended medical 
and arts lectures in Dublin, and then 
migrated to Edinburgh, where he took the 
degree of M.D. at the age of twenty-one. 
He at once started in a successful medical 
practice in Belfast, and at the same time 
occupied the post of Professor of Chemistry 
in the Belfast College of that day, an insti- 
tution which was superseded some twelve 
years later by the establishment of the 
Queen’s College. Here, again, fortune 
favoured him, and he was appointed vice- 
president some years before the college 
came into existence. He held this post, 
along with the Professorship of Chemistry, 
from the opening of the Queen’s College in 
1849 till the failure of his health in 1879, 
and while successfully discharging their 
combined duties managed to find time for 
laborious experimental researches, the re- 
sults of which are contained in the volume 
before us. 

He was one of the earliest workers in the 
measurement of heats of combination, and 
constructed with his own hands the delicate 
thermometers which the investigation re- 
quired. When Schénbein announced the 
discovery of ozone chemists were long 
divided in opinion as to its nature, some 
maintaining that it was a teroxide of hydro- 
gen, others that it was an allotropic form 
of oxygen. The question whether the ozones 
obtained by different processes were one and 
the same substance was also doubtful. 
Andrews by well-devised experiments set 
these questions at rest, showing that there 
was but one ozone, and that it was an allo- 
tropic form of oxygen. 

We must pass over many minor investiga- 
tions, relating to the conducting power of 
flames for electricity, the attainment of high 
vacua by the help of carbonic acid and 
caustic potash, the determination of latent 
heats of vapours, &c., to come to the brilliant 
discovery which he made in the later years 
of his life in connexion with the passage of 
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carbonic acid and other easily condensed 
ases from the vaporous to the liquid state. 
It is well known that every liquid has its 
boiling-point, and that this rises with the 
pressure. Dr. Andrews discovered that in 
the case of carbonic acid this law holds only 
up to the pressure of about 76 atmospheres, 
at which pressure the boiling-point is about 
31° ©. At higher pressures there is no 
boiling-point and no distinction between 
liquid and vapour. At pressures a little 
below 76 atmospheres liquid and vapour are 
distinguishable, but their difference of 
density is small—in other words the volume 
is very little increased when the liquid turns 
to vapour. Beginning with the gas in its 
ordinary state, it is possible, by warming it 
up while it is being compressed, and sub- 
sequently cooling it down, to bring the 
substance finally to the liquid state without 
any breach of continuity in the whole pro- 
cess. In no part of the process does the sub- 
stance exhibit the appearance of a liquid 
surmounted by a vapour. 
it is alike in all parts. 
The apparatus which he devised for this 
investigation enabled him to alter the volume 
and temperature independently, and thus to 
obtain complete information respecting the 


influence of temperature on pressure and | 


volume over a very wide range. At high 
pressures and temperatures the coefficient 
of expansion was found to be sometimes 
three or four times as great as that of 
ordinary air. 

The papers are well arranged, and there 
is an excellent index. The memoir makes 
no pretence of depicting the man in his 
inner life. Possibly the smooth outward 
career may have been strangely in contrast 
with inward troubles and depressions. The 
editors have aimed at little more than 
sketching the leading events in his scientific 
career, and it is too early to expect more. 
Their work has been performed with judg- 
ment and care. 








Unver the title of Annali di Agricoltura, 
1888: Educazione Agraria Britannica (Roma, 
Tipografia Eredi Botta), Prof. Giglioli has pro- 
duced a comprehensive and exhaustive report on 
the educational facilities provided in this country 
for the different classes of agriculturists. For 
English readers the report would possess more 
interest if the professor had devoted more space 
to indicating the deficiencies of our system. But 
the report is primarily written for the infor- 
mation of Italians, and for them such a detailed 
criticism would have little value. Its own pur- 
pose is admirably fulfilled, and it gives by far 
the most complete account of the means of 
agricultural education supplied in Great Britain 
and Ireland that has come under our notice. The 
report is divided into four parts. The first part 
is introductory ; the second, third, and fourth 
enumerate and describe in minute detail the 
courses of agricultural instruction followed in 
the educational establishments of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The three latter parts 
give the particulars on which the professor was 
invited to report ; the first or introductory por- 
tion contains some general observations which 
may be of interest in England. The introduc- 
tory portion falls into four divisions. In the 
first the professor describes the conditions of 
English farming as contrasted with those of 
Italy. He introduces the British farmer as the 
typical John Bull, red-faced, good-humoured, 
sensible, practical, and obstinate. But the pro- 
fessor also pays the class a high and well deserved 
compliment when he says that among large 


Whatever it is, | 


cultivators of the soil British farmers know no 
rivals in the art of extracting the utmost from 
the land. Their only rival is to be found, in the 
professor’s opinion, among the small cultivators 
of Lucca and Sorrento. He adds, however, that 
the capitalist English farmer is hardly less 
ignorant of agricultural science than the hand-to- 
mouth peasant cultivator. In the vast majority 
of cases neither the one nor the other has ever 
darkened the door of an agricultural school. 
Cirencester and Downton are too costly for our 
farmers, and the fraction who attend Aspatria 
or the Edinburgh lectures is infinitesimally 
small. As a result of this ignorance of science 
the British farmer despises book-learning and 
| attaches an exclusive value to experience. This 
| feeling is shared by the great mass of the rural 
| population. Young men who desire to manage 
| their own estates, or to become gentlemen- 
| farmers, or to emigrate, prefer the art to the 
science, and go to school with the farmer rather 
than with the professor. Nor is the impression 
wholly erroneous. Prof. Giglioli quotes the 
opinion of Prof. Wrightson, the Director of 
Downton College, that no professor of agricul- 
tural science can compete in knowledge of the 
art with a good type of practical farmer. On 
the other hand, the contempt for book-learning 
is—especially at the present crisis, when farmers 
ought to sit loosely to routine—a hindrance to 
agricultural progress. The second division of 
| the introduction is devoted to a sketch of the 
advance which British farming has made in the 
| eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Indepen- 
dent research in this branch of the subject is not 
to be expected from Prof. Giglioli. But he has 
availed himself of the most recent publications 
on the subject, as is shown by his frequent quo- 
tations from Sir James Caird’s ‘ Victorian Agri- 
culture’ and Mr. Prothero’s ‘ Pioneers and Pro- 
gress of English Farming.’ He also points out 
that we have in this country no journal of 
scientific agriculture which can compare with 
foreign periodicals. The observation is just. 
The Memoranda of experiments issued from 
Rothamsted or the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will not compare with the An- 
nales Agronomiques, the Centralblatt der Agri- 
kulturchimie, or the Giornale delle Stazioni 
Sperimentali Italiane. On the other hand, our 
agricultural journals, such as the Field, Mark 
Lane Express, or the Farmer, are vastly 
superior to any similar publications abroad. 
The third portion of the introduction deals with 
the impulse which has been recently given to 
agricultural education in this country. The 
new importance which scientific education has 
assumed is the result of agricultural depression. 
So long as the landed interests were prosperous 
they were content with experience. It was 
reserved for theorists to insist on the necessity 
for science. Landlords and farmers were satisfied 
with the practical results of an art which realized 
handsome rents and handsome margins of profit. 
Thelast fifteen years have, as the professor points 
out, revolutionized public opinion. Signs of the 
change of front are seen in the opening of 
Aspatria in 1874 and Downton in 1880 ; in the 
institution of agricultural classes at Kensington 
in 1882; in the revision and reorganization of 
the educational system at Edinburgh in 1886 ; 
in the foundation of the Colonial College at 
Hollesley Bay in 1887 ; in the organization of 
dairying schools at Sudbury and Worleston in 
1888 ; and, finally, in the creation of an agricul- 
tural department and in the agitation for a 
Minister of Agriculture. The fourth and last 
portion treats of the principal points of com- 
parison between the English and Italian schools. 
The most salient feature is that the chief agri- 
cultural colleges, such as Cirencester, Downton, 
and Hollesley Bay, are self-supporting, while 
Italian schools, such as Milan, Portici (to which 
Prof. Giglioli is attached), and Pisa, are subsidized 
by the government, the province, and the 
commune. The result of this financial difference 








is seen in the relatively enormous expenses of 


English schools as compared with those of other 
European states. In the three Italian schools 
all the pupils are erternes: in the three English 
schools they are all boarders; and while the 
Italian pupils pay from 6/. to 31. a year, the 
English pupils pay from 130/. to 80l. a year. 
From this enormous difference in price spring 
most of the peculiar features of the English 
agricultural education, which is designed for 
the most part to train land agents, and not to 
promote the science of agriculture or to train 
agricultural teachers. We have confined our 
attention to the general observations contained 
in the first fifty pages of the work. The remain- 
ing 330 pages are devoted to a minute and ex- 
haustive account of each separate establishment 
for agricultural education in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The details collected do not admit 
of discussion in these pages ; but Prof. Giglioli 
must be warmly congratulated on the exhaustive 
completeness with which he has treated his 
subject. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


THE planet Mercury will be at its greatest 
eastern elongation from the sun on the night 
of the 20th of next month, and may be visible 
to the naked eye in Virgo for a short time after 
sunset; he will pass very near Spica on the 
18th. Venus is in Cancer, and still visible 
in the early morning ; she will enter Leo about 
the 19th of September, and pass very near 
Regulus on the 25th. Mars and Saturn will be 
in close conjunction with each other, and about 
a degree to the north of the same star, on the 
20th. For several mornings after the latter 
date, the three planets, Venus, Mars, and Saturn, 
and the star Regulus will be near each other, 
and form a brilliant assemblage in the sickle of 
Leo. Jupiter is now on the meridian soon after 
7 o'clock in the evening, and will continue 
throughout September to be visible during the 
early part of the night. 

Dr. Zelbr has published in No. 2918 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten a new determination 
of the orbit of Brooks’s comet (d, 1889), and 
finds that it is elliptical with a period of about 
12) years, so that the comet will probably re- 
turn in the first year of the twentieth century. 
Its perihelion and aphelion distances from the 
sun amount to about 2°08 and 8°59 respectively 
in terms of the earth’s mean distance. Its dis- 
tance from the earth, on the same scale, is 
about 1°36, and next week this will begin to in- 
crease, and the comet’s theoretical brightness to 
diminish. That of Davidson’s comet (e, 1889) 
is now less than a tenth part of what it was at 
the time of discovery. Observing it at Dresden 
on the 17th inst., Baron von Engelhardt de- 
scribes it as about equal in brightness to a star 
of the seventh magnitude, with a broad fan- 
shaped tail about 15’ in length. 

Mr. A. Stanley Williams, F.R.A.S., has 
recently published a very interesting volume 
under the title Zenographical Fragments (of 
which it is intended to be the first instalment), 
containing an account of the motions and 
changes of the markings on the planet Jupiter 
as observed by the author at West Brighton 
during the period of visibility in 1886-7. The 
instrument employed was an _ equatorially 
mounted silver-on-glass reflector by Calver, 64 
inches in aperture, the eye-piece used with which 
was almost invariably one formed of a single 
plano-convex lens magnifying about one hundred 
and seventy times. The object has been to 
obtain a systematic record of the motions and 
changes of appearance of all the markings and 
spots on the planet’s surface which possessed a 
sufficient degree of distinctness to make this 
practicable, with the view of obtaining, after 
similar and more complete examinations have 
been carried out in subsequent years, a better 
knowledge of the true physical condition of the 
planet considered as a whole. The author 
acknowledges his indebtedness, in enabling him 





to follow the different markings observed (which 
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are no fewer than fifty-one in number), to 
Mr. Marth’s ‘Ephemeris for Physical Obser- 
vations of Jupiter.’ Our space only allows re- 
ferences to one or two special points in the 
volume before us; we shall look forward with 
interest to its successors. The famous red spot 
was (although the low altitude of Jupiter was 
not very favourable for satisfactory observation 
of its details) a fairly conspicuous object in 1887 ; 
and though its characteristic tint has been less 
remarkable in recent than in former years when 
it was first noticed, a distinct reddish or pinkish 
tinge was always apparent. Its period of rotation 
was determined to be 9% 55™ 40*5, practically 
identical with that found by Mr. Denning for 
the same period (as published in the Journal of 
the Liverpool Astronomical Society), and about 
half a second smaller than that resulting from 
the observations made in the preceding year, 
so that it would seem that the long-continued 
retardation in the motion of the spot has ceased 
and been replaced by aslight acceleration. Mr. 
Stanley Williams devotes a section to the “‘re- 
lative altitudes of different Jovian markings,” 
and contends for the probability that, in the 
equatorial regions of the planet at least, the 
dark markings are usually at a higher level above 
the surface than the light ones, though “ it is, of 
course, not impossible that the contrary may 
not [this last word is surely what Shakspeare 
calls the letter z] occasionally happen, and that 
the dark markings may not [ditto] sometimes 
extend down to the surface of the planet, or, at 
any rate, below the level of the white spots.” 





CHEMICAL NOTES, 


OLszewskI has succeeded in determining the 
boiling point of ozone, which he finds to be 
—106°. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining suflicient liquid ozone for the pur- 
pose, but this was finally effected by passing 
the ozonized oxygen into a vessel cooled to 
—181° by surrounding it with liquid oxygen at 
atmospheric pressure. The ozone was then 
readily obtained as a dark blue liquid, while 
the admixed oxygen remained uncondensed and 
was allowed to escape. Liquid ozone forms a 
dark blue liquid, transparent in thin layers, 
but almost opaque when seen in a layer 2mm. 
thick. When the pure ozone was allowed to 
evaporate, it changed into a bluish-coloured gas, 
which retained its colour at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and could be recondensed by immersing 
it in liquid ethylene. 

A very interesting discussion is going on as 
to the best unit of atomic weights. At present 
these weights are calculated on the basis that 
hydrogen is taken as 1 and oxygen as about 
15°96, but several chemists are urging that it 
would be better to calculate on the basis of 
oxygen 16 (hydrogen, therefore, about 1°0025) ; 
the ground for the proposed change being that 
oxygen is the safest standard, inasmuch as it is 
from oxygen that the atomic weights are actually 
determined and are then calculated on to the 
hydrogen scale. Now as, notwithstanding the 
numerous determinations that have been made, 
chemists are not in accord as to what is the ratio 
between the atomic weights of hydrogen and 
oxygen, the hydrogen unit is not at present a 
fixed quantity, and each time it is changed it 
affects the atomic weights assigned to all the 
other elements. Other chemists, on the contrary, 
hold that the proposal to take O16 is not based 
on sufliciently good grounds to necessitate a de- 
parture from the most natural unit H=1. 

Prof. Pickering has just announced the iso- 
lation of a new hydrate of sulphuric acid of the 
formula H,SO,+4H.0; it is a crystalline solid 
melting at — 25°. 

The peculiar dissociation of the oxides of zinc 
and cadmium when heated in the vapours of the 
respective metals was recently mentioned (Athen., 
July 27th) ; Morse and White have now shown 
that under like conditions the sulphides of zinc 
and cadmium also suffer dissociation. 








Anhydrous platinum chloride has been ob- 
tained by M. Pigeon by passing a current of 
chlorine into a tube partly filled with arsenic 
chloride in which is placed spongy platinum 
mixed with its own weight of selenium, the pro- 
duct being finally heated at 250° for several 
hours. Amongst other products, orange-yellow 
crystals of a compound of platinum and selenium 
tetrachlorides are obtained, which when heated 
at 360° in a current of chlorine leave anhydrous 
platinum tetrachloride as a brown, very hygro- 
scopic powder. 

By passing ethylene into a tube surrounded 
by liquid oxygen at the atmospheric pressure 
Olszewski has succeeded in solidifying it. It 
forms a white, crystalline, semi-transparent mass 
which melts at — 169°. 

M. Béhal, as the result of a repetition of all 
the methods by which the gas allylene is said to 
have been prepared, has come to the conclusion 
that this gas has not yet been isolated, and in 
addition points out that itis very doubtful whether 
any member of the allylene series really exists. 

M. Guignet has made the very interesting 
observation that cellulose can be obtained in 
a colloidal modification. This modification is 
obtained by immersing carefully purified filter 
paper in sulphuric acid of 50° Baume, care being 
taken to avoid rise of temperature ; it then forms 
a transparent, gelatinous mass, which, after the 
acid has been completely removed by washing, 
dissolves in pure water. The solution is slightly 
milky, is readily filtered, and is not affected by 
boiling. Like all colloids, it is precipitated from 
solution by the addition of very small quantities 
of acids or salts. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wen. Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossiy, 


AN interesting discovery is stated to have 
been made in India. This is nothing less than 
the lost books of Euclid, of which a Sanskrit 
translation is said to have been found at 
Jeypore. Mr. H. H. Dhruva, delegate of 
H.H. the Gaekwar, is to read a paper on the 
subject before the eighth International Congress 
of Orientalists at Stockholm. 

Messrs. Puitie & Son have just concluded 
arrangements with Mr. A. W. Clayden, F.G.S., 
to produce his ‘ Model of the Atlantic Ocean 
illustrating the Formation of Ocean Currents.’ 
This model is to be exhibited at the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association. 


In the death of Dr. Samuel Osborne Haber- 
shon the medical world has sustained a serious 
loss. He early distinguished himself at Guy’s 
Hospital and the London University, where he 
took his degree of M.D. He filled various posts 
of honoar in the Royal College of Physicians, of 
which he was Vice-President in 1887. He re- 
signed the post of Senior Physician to Guy’s in 
1880 in consequence of the differences which 
arose in that hospital in relation to the nursing 
question. He was President of the Medical 
Society of London in 1873, and of the Metropo- 
litan Counties branch of the British Medical 
Association in 1880. Among his many writings 
are ‘Diseases of the Abdomen,’ ‘ Diseases of 
the Stomach,’ ‘ Diseases of the Liver’ (Lett- 
somian Lectures), and ‘On the Pathology of the 
Pneumogastric Nerve’ (Lumleian Lecture). He 
was born in 1825. 








FINE ARTS 


—r—_ 


A History of French Painting from its Earliest 
to its Latest Practice. By C. H. Stranahan. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tus volume comes from the United States. 

It is intended, the preface says, to meet a 

need for a book treating in a concise, com- 








earnia way the history of French art; 
ut it certainly does not supply a want which 
general readers, more strongly than stu- 
dents, have undoubtedly often experienced 
and never had satisfied. Mrs. Stranahan 
takes views of her subject which are 
comprehensive enough to satisfy hasty 
readers, and she has a valuable knack of 
putting her materials in order and making 
matters clear. With this our praise must 
end, except so far as regards her sympathy 
with the subjects chosen by the painters she 
has criticized and with the sentiment that 
inspired their treatment of those themes. As 
this book was written for the public of the 
United States, reference is often made to 
works in Transatlantic collections, although 
many of these specimens bear no comparison 
with masterpieces in French and English 
galleries. On the other hand, it is right to 
add that in some leading instances—for 
instance, Paul Delaroche—small American 
collections are not cited, while French and 
English galleries are mentioned as containing 
the best works of that master. 

The book would be more attractive if it 
bore fewer traces of a sort of mechanical 
systematizing and an exasperating neatness 
in the arrangement. This may add to its 
authority with hasty readers, but certainly 
contributes to its dulness. 

With many of Mrs. Stranahan’s opinions 
and conclusions we are bound to agree, but 
not unfrequently we are compelled to differ. 
For instance, Madame Vigée - Lebrun, the 
Angelica Kauffman of her day in France, 
was, in our opinion, with a sort of core of 
dulness and triviality, at best a graceful and 
pleasing portrait painter and poetaster about 
whom a great deal more fuss has been 
made than she deserved. What does our 
author mean by saying of this elegant artist 
that ‘“‘at the Academy at Rome she was 
invited to change her brush for that of 
Drouais’’? It is true that during the popu- 
larity of Madame V. Lebrun a brush which 
had belonged to Drouais (an incomparably 
finer artist than she was) was presented to 
her as a compliment. But the ‘‘ Academy” 
had nothing officially to do with this. Of 
the immediate effects of the French Revo- 
lution upon art the author gives a temperate 
account. 

The history of Louis Philippe’s reign is 
rather hastily passed over, and only to be 
gathered from the biographies of the masters 
of painting then flourishing (including 
Géricault), which comprise the oft-told tale of 
the battle of the classic style andromanticism. 
There is an amusing notice of the efforts of 
Ledru-Rollin to deal with the artists who 
seemed to have imagined that 1848 wasa 
golden age, when there should be no more 
selecting and hanging committees. The 
Minister of the Interior, driven to his wits’ 
end, authorized a committee of forty, chosen 
by the exhibitors, to attend to the Salon of 
1848. Ledru-Rollin, having the courage of 
inexperience, decided that all works offered 
should be admitted to the so-called National 
Exhibition :— 

‘Thus the Salon of 1848 was virtually a free 
Salon [to the painters]. It presented a curious 
spectacle of works of all degrees of merit and 
demerit, the latter predominating, and demon- 
strated as emphatically as those of 1791, '96, ’99, 
the need of discriminated admissions. [There 
were, as within the present decade occurred again, 
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more than 5,000 works, among which, as Thoré 
averred, no new talent of high rank was dis- 
covere ., The public became most bitter and un- 
sparing judges. Satirical cries resounded before 
the worst of the canvases. Some of them were 
adorned with funeral wreaths, and others with 
the inscriptions ‘This is a woman,’ ‘ What is 


this?’ The result was that scme were imme- 
diately withdrawn. All artists demanded a jury 
thereafter.” 


Thus the ‘‘ paradise of liberty in art” 
remained undiscovered, and committees reign 
once more. Unfortunately, some of the 
best painters, in disgust, flatly refused to 
appear in the Salon at all. Such is the case 
still, although much less licence is now 
tolerated. Mrs. Stranahan, who epitomizes 
the deplorable state of the Louvre under 
Louis Philippe, otherwise a great encourager 
of art, says that the administration of that 
museum was reformed “ after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848.’ This is literally true, but the 
reform did not occur in consequence of that 
revolution. 

This book is well ‘got -up,” clearly 
printed, with a capital typographical ordon- 
nance making it easy to examine. We do 
not care to criticize occasional errors in 
spelling terms of art, such as any one can 
detect. -Nor is it needful to quote a few 
small slips in respect to proper names, such 
as “Troison” for Zrioson (Girodet), which 
is, doubtless, originally due to a slip 
of the pen. We object, however, to the 
omission of the name of Signol when 
a score of lesser men are mentioned 
with praises. We demur to the opinion 
that M. Meissonier is, to the exclusion 
of others, ‘‘at the head of French art.” 
We do not say that M. Compte-Calix, who 
was only a respectable executant, ‘‘ was a 
master of his craft.’ The omission of de- 
tailed notices of Chasseriau and Madame H. 
Browne, as well as of all reference to the 
characteristic voluptuousness of Chaplin’s 
design, must be regretted. We reject the 
imperfect and entirely laudatory notice of 
Gustave Doré, his later works, pictures and 
all (!); and we protest against Baudry’s 
work at the Opéra being called, without 
qualification, ‘‘one of the grandest works 
of this generation.” On the other hand, 
the criticisms are fairly good, however 
derived, of Devéria, Ingres, Diaz dela Pena, 
Decamps (except so far as regards the in- 
adequate praise given to his tremendous 
‘Defeat of the Cimbrians’), Marilhat (the 
notice of whom is, like his own life, too 
brief), Duprez, and Delaroche, though in 
the last case some mention of the ‘School 
of Raphael’ should not have been omitted. 

The writer has crude ideas about Im- 
—— It is not, pace Mrs. Stranahan, 
mpressionism which has for the first time 
revelled in studies of tone, harmonies of all 
sorts, and the ‘‘ qualities.”” Such studies are 
not the exclusive property of those who 
adopted for their models the coarser ele- 
ments of Japanese decorative painting, and 
added crudity and insincerity of their own. 
Impressionism became an offence only when 
some of its leaders, like Manet, pre- 
ferred to render vulgar impressions of 
nature, and cultivated nothing but their own 
conceit. It is no offence, but a source of 
delight, when an artist devotes himself—as 
Mr. Whistler, whose unacknowledged off- 
spring are the Impressionists, has some- 


times done—to the representation of the fine 
qualities and harmonies of tone and colour 
in their infinite variety and subtlest relation- 
ship or intensest brilliancy. It would have 
been well for our author if she had not 
touched high technical matters such as these, 
which are not to be mastered by means of 
books alone, however intelligent and accom- 
plished their authors may be. 








NEW PRINTS. 


From Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi we have an 
etched portrait, in three-quarters view to our 
left, of Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, an admirable likeness of a fine head 
of high breeding and noble type, distinguished 
by earnest and purposeful eyes and choicely cut 
lips, which are, so to say, “edged with sharp 
laughter,” while the chin is firmness itself; the 
air of steadfast energy is thoroughly English. The 
face is beautifully drawn and delicately and 
soundly modelled. It is the work of Mr. C. W. 
Sherborn. 

Mr, Martin Colnaghi has sent us from the 
Marlborough Gallery a proof impression of a 
mezzotint by Mr. T. L. Atkinson after Land- 
seer’s picture called ‘ Jocko,’ representing, with 
characteristic vigour and spirit, a white terrier 
baffled by a hedgehog which has rolled itself up 
before the dog’s inquiring paw. The original 
was painted in 1828, the year before ‘ High 
Life,’ ‘ Low Life,’ and the ‘ Highland Whiskey 
Still’ were produced. The picture, which has 
not been engraved before, was No. 438 at the 
Academy Winter Exhibition in 1874, being the 
property of Lieut.-Col. Piers Williams. The 
picture is distinguished by the background of 
a beautiful Highland loch as seen in cloudy 
weather, while a boat sails towards the shore. 
We are glad to find that Sir Edwin’s spirited 
designs and capital studies of effect and textures, 
which lend themselves to reproduction in mezzo- 
tint—witness the masterpieces of Thomas Land- 
seer and others—are again, after some years’ 
abeyance, coming into vogue. The completion 
of Messrs. Graves’s edition of the collected works 
of the painter and the approaching publication 
of a print after the, until now, unengraved 
‘Swannery invaded by Sea-Eagles,’ point to 
this conclusion, to say nothing of the appear- 
ance of the print now before us. Mr. Atkin- 
son has been extremely successful in this, 
as in other cases, e.g., ‘Time of War’ and 
‘Time of Peace,” after Sir Edwin. The 
chiaroscuro is capital, and Landseer’s peculiar 
handling is displayed in the dog’s close-laid, firm 
and glossy coat. The distant landscape and the 
near foreground could hardly be given with 
better fortune than in this very desirable addi- 
tion to the fine series of prints after a painter 
who more than any other artist is indebted to 
engravers. So much for technical considerations 
of this print. The lay purchaser will welcome it on 
account of the dog’s energetic and just attitude, 
his characteristic action, vivacious expression, 
and the noble qualities of the background. 

That Mr. G. Rees has thought fit to employ 
Mr. T. G. Appleton to mezzotint a work by Mr. 
G. H. Swinstead as ‘‘a companion picture” to 
Sir F. Leighton’s ‘ Wedded’ is a compliment in 
which the P.R.A. could hardly be expected to 
rejoice. That the publisher selected Mr. Apple- 
ton for the purpose speaks more for his clever- 
ness than for the acumen of the engraver who 
accepted a task which is unworthy of his pre- 
tensions, while its performance, even at his best, 
must needs injure his reputation. It is but 
feeble judgment which allows a capable engraver 
to expend his energies on tasks beneath his 
care, unless indeed, as has sometimes happened 
to Mr. Barlow, and once or twice to Mr. Lowen- 
stam, as it occasionally happened to Rajon, he 
can materially improve his original and make a 
better print than the picture he is employed to 





translate. Even then he ought to employ his 


life better than in mending the blunders of the 
inept or putting life into dull designs. ‘ Par- 
thenia,’ by Mr. Swinstead, to which we here 
refer, is but a poor thing, and represents a burly 
gentleman, with legs which would creak while he 
moved, very gently and respectfully embracing 
—or rather beginning to embrace—a very tame 
young female in a white quasi-Greek costume. 
Both the parties are modern ; the gentleman has 
lately been, like Antony, 
barber’d ten times o’er, 

and thus suits the flabby damsel, who, instead of 
looking at him, looks at us! We do not know 
how much spirit, if any, Mr. Appleton has in- 
fused to this poor thing, which except so far as 
regards the smoothness of the mezzotinting is 
of small account. 

The same engraver was less ill employed 
when he undertook to translate (it looks as if 
he had condescended to work on a “ process” 
plate) into black and white the Hon. J. Collier’s 
‘Meenads,’ which we saw not long since at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. The picture represents 
certain long-limbed young ladies (the four in 
front are all alike) who have put off that attire 
of civilization which is most acceptable to the 
“ British Matron,” and, regardless of coughs and 
rheumatism, obliged the artist by appearing moro 
succinctly clad in skins and short chemises while 
they make believe to chase a goat’s kid through 
a wood, and, with pretty cries, flourish snakes, 
puny thyrsi, and, one of them, a tambourine. 
They act thus in the most genteel manner, and 
with elegance, but as to energy—why the young 
ladies of the Salvation Army do much better, 
and are not nearly so lathy. There is 
much pretence, but no spontaneity, in their 
attitudes, and the whole reminds us of an 
amateur ballet. IfMr. Mendoza, who publishes 
this work, did not describe it as an ‘‘ engrav- 
ing,” we should think Mr. Appleton had made 
a mistake, and merely touched up a ‘‘ process ” 
plate. If this is so, and Mr. Mendoza calls 
such a print an engraving, we will at once 
revise our dictionary. As a reproduction of the 
picture it is all that is necessary. 





RECENT COIN SALES, 


As it is now two years since we gave a résumé 
of recent coin sales, we propose to pass in re- 
view what has taken place on that subject since 
that time. It is a matter which may interest 
not a few of our readers, especially as the coin 
season for this year is virtually at an end, and 
no more sales are likely to occur for at least the 
next three months. It is a time for reflection, 
and many collectors will, no doubt, run over in 
their minds what has happened, especially during 
the last ten months, and ask themselves whether 
their acquisitions come up to their expectations, 
taking more particularly into consideration the 
sums they have disbursed. 

The general results of the two years’ sales 
show pretty plainly that, on the whole, collectors 
have no ground for complaint, so far as the class 
of goods go which have been offered for their 
acquisition, especially in respect to English coins. 

In ancient numismatics the want of life which 
we remarked upon two years ago exists to a 
certain extent, for with the exception of a few 
small series occurring in mixed sales, only two 
collections worthy of notice have been brought 
into the market in this country during the period 
to which we limit our remarks. It is still very 
evident that those who formed their cabinets 
when prices were high are loth to risk sub- 
mitting their treasures to a still somewhat un- 
appreciative public, and, sooner than incur the 
chance of seeing them go at prices under which 
they were obtained, prefer to keep them a little 
longer for their own edification and amusement. 
Of the two sales to which we refer, the first took 
place in March of last year, and comprised some 
series of Roman and Byzantine gold coins, of 
tetradrachms recently found at Tyre, and of 
Italian coins, principally of Tarentum. The 








prices yielded by the Roman and Byzantine gold 
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show that the impetus given by the recent 
Ponton d’Amecourt sale in Paris has not yet 
subsided ; for instance, an aureus of the Vibia 
gens sold for 91. 10s.; others of Hadrian, Sabina, 
and Alius Ceesar, none of them rare, 7/. each ; 
of Faustina, sen., 5/.; of Caracalla, 91. 9s.; of 
Macrinus, 45/.; of Constantius II. as Cesar, 
32l. 5s. These may be considered good all-round 
prices. The tetradrachms of Tyre were of no 
special importance, and the Tarentum coins, 
having on account of recent finds become so 
common, went in many cases for little above 
their metal value. 

In respect to values, the small sale must not 
be taken asa criterion ; but the second sale to 
which we refer above was of far greater im- 
portance, and therefore supplies us with much 
safer data. It was that of the collection of Major- 
General W. Yorke Moore, who is one of the 
oldest collectors of ancient coins in this country. 
General Moore formed his collection chiefly some 
years ago, at a time when he had to compete 
with such men as the Duc de Blacas, the Duc de 
Luynes, General Fox, and Mr. Wigan. His 
collection had always borne the reputation of 
being not only an extensive one, but of contain- 
ing no few rarities. In neither of these respects 
did it fail to bear out its reputation, and in con- 
sequence attracted the attendance of a large 
number of foreign collectors and dealers, so that 
those at home did not, so to say, get it all their 
own way. The result of the eight days’ sale 
(March ist-9th last) was so good that we believe 
General Moore was himself quite satisfied, and 
in confirmation we shall venture to quote the 
prices of a few lots. A didrachm of Tarentum 
of the usual type, but with figure of Taras hold- 
ing a distaff, 9/. 9s.; a tetradrachm of Metapon- 
tum with helmeted head of Leucippus, rev. wheat- 
ear, 12]. 12s.; adidrachm of Thurium, usual type, 
bull butting, 9/. 10s.; a gold stater of Bruttii 
with the interesting reverse type, a veiled Nereid 
seated on sea-horse, 22] ; decadrachms of Syra- 
cuse, 291. 10s. and 20I. each (they usually sell for 
about 16/.); a didrachm of Croton with head of 
Juno, rev. young Hercules, 20/.; another of Locri 
Epizephyrii with head of Zeus, rev. Rome 
seated, &c., 17/.; a tetradrachm of Naxos with 
head of Dionysus, rev. Silenus, 20/.; an early 
tetradrachm of Abdera with griffin seated on a 
fish, 191. 10s.; another of Amphipolis, a city 
remarkable for the artistic excellence of its coin- 
age, with the beautiful three-quarter head of 
Apollo, 32/. 10s.; a fine stater of Argos with head 
of Hera, rev. Diomedes carrying the palladium, 
371. 10s.; a tetradrachm of Eleutherna in Crete 
with head of Apollo, rev. Apollo holding globe, 
151. 15s.; another of Phzestus with Europa seated 
on rocks, her hand raised towards a bull, rev. 
young male figure seated, holding staff, 13/. 10s. 
(the realistic art of Cretan coins is particularly 
attractive) ; a draclhm of Clazomene with head 
of Apollo, rev. swan, 17]. (it cost General Moore 
12I.); gold staters of Carthage with head of Pro- 
serpine, rev. horse, 8/. 10s. each, &c. These are 
but a few only of the prices realized by some of 
the rarer pieces ; as to those of coins of lesser 
rarity, they were certainly above the average all 
the way through. The collection also included 
a large number of fine and rare Roman Repub- 
lican and Imperial aurei, which in very many 
instances realized higher prices than similar 
pieces in the Ponton d’Amecourt sale. If we 
are to draw any conclusion from this sale it must 
be a favourable one, and it is very evident that 
if coin collectors only get good opportunities, 
the taste for ancient numismatics may again be 
what it was twenty-five years ago. In our last 
notice we ventured to anticipate that Mr. 
Barclay Head’s admirable manual of Greek 
numismatics, the ‘ Historia Numorum,’ would 
probably help to create a greater interest in the 
subject in this country, and from our personal 
observation the work has had the desired effect. 
The young collector finds in it all the necessary 
information for starting a cabinet, and as he 
gets deeper into his subject Mr. Head directs 











him to the numismatic works wherein he may 
continue his researches. 

We must now turn to the more popular side 
of numismatics, and take a glance at what has 
occurred in the medizeval and modern branches, 
especially as regards the Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish series, which naturally in this country have 
much more attraction. As each season ends the 
general opinion is that English coins have about 
reached their maximum prices and that the 
standard cannot be kept up; but the very high 
prices realized during the last two years show 
that we must wait a little longer before such 
will be the case. There has been a steady rise 
for good coins, and an extraordinary rise for the 
rarer pieces. Take, for instance, the Fifty- 
shilling Piece of Cromwell. The average value 
of this coin a very few years ago was 50I. ; early 
last year it sold for 152/., and a few months later 
it realized 180] ; but this year it has gone up to 
2271. The highest price realized by the Petition 
Crown of Charles II. up to 1884 was 155/., the 
sum at which the Murchison specimen sold in 
1864 ; a duplicate specimen in Mr. Montagu’s 
cabinet from the Addington Collection sold last 
year for 355/.; and the Bieber specimen went in 
May last for the surprising sum of 500/.—the 
highest price ever given, we believe, for an Eng- 
lish coin in the open market. No doubt the his- 
tory attached to this piece had something to do 
with its price. It is said to have been the one 
given by Charles II. to Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don, and from him it was traced through succes- 
sive owners to its last possessor before the sale, 
Mr. Bieber. Curiously enough, this coin was 
once in the national collection, but was 
turned out as a duplicate in 18i1, the autho- 
rities preferring to keep another specimen 
which is, perhaps, slightly better struck on 
the reverse. These are but two instances 
out of many, all of which would show that, if 
not so extraordinary a rise, yet a gradual 
advance in prices is the order of the day. The 
collections of English coins which have been 
brought to the hammer during the last two 
years have been numerous, but we will only 
draw attention to three in particular, which may 
be considered amongst the best, for rarities and 
for the preservation of the coins, ever submitted 
to public competition. The first in order is the 
sale of duplicates from Mr. Montagu’s collection, 
which took place in May of last year and ex- 
tended over six days. On glancing through the 
catalogue of this sale it must have occurred to 
most collectors that if these were Mr. Montagu’s 
duplicates his collection must be something re- 
markable. Mr. Montagu has been a most active 
collector for many years, and has shown himself 
to be a thorough master of his subject not only as 
a buyer, but from the point of view of a student 
and a numismatist, as bear witness his numerous 
contributions to the Numismatic Chronicle, his 
work on English copper coins, &c. In 1887, 
upon the decease of Mr. Brice, of Bristol, he 
bought the whole of that gentleman’s collection 
en bloc, and having taken from it all he needed 
to extend his own collection he offered the re- 
mainder, with other duplicates, for sale, and as 
such it formed the most remarkable series ever 
put up to public auction. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Montagu must now possess the finest 
private cabinet of Anglo-Saxon and English 
coins ever made. The next important sale was 
that of the Hon. Robert Marsham, who had 
formed the bulk of his collection some years ago, 
when there was not so much competition, con- 
sequently many coins had come to him straight 
from the Devonshire, Thomas, Cuff, Martin, 
Wigan, and Murchison cabinets. Mr. Marsham 
was specially strong in the earlier portions of 
the series, viz., the Anglo-Saxon and the ham- 
mered English series down to the end of the 
reign of Charles I. The later patterns and fine 
specimens of the milled series had not the same 
attraction to him as they have had to many col- 
lectors of themorerecent school. The third 'special 
collection was that of Mr. Egmont Bieber, sold 


| flagged for a moment. 








but a few months ago. Of this collection it may 


| be said that where Mr. Marsham left off Mr. 


Bieber began. His earlier series, though it con- 
tained many rarities, was not equal to that of 
Mr. Marsham ; but his collection for the period 
after Charles I. presented an array of brilliant 
rare coins and patterns which has never been 
surpassed in any auction in this country. The 
sale lasted six days, and the bidding never 
We shall not attempt 
to analyze the prices yielded at these three great 
sales: first, because it would carry this notice 
far beyond all legitimate limits ; and, secondly, 
because full accounts have already been given 
of them in our columns. Another collection 
of a more general nature deserves not to be 
passed by without a notice. It is that of the 
late Mr. William Wrixon Leycester, of Ennis- 
more, Cork, which in bulk was one of the most 
remarkable ever brought together. It was com- 
posed not only of a fair series of English coins 
and medals, but also of coins and medals of every 
European country, and some Oriental, including 
Chinese. It attracted buyers from all parts of 
Europe and even from America. 

Such, then, are the results of the coin sales of the 
last two years, and taken as a whole the close of 
the season of 1889 shows no decline in interest, 
and certainly a continued advance in prices. The 
numismatist, however, in considering the case, 
generally views with no very great favour the 
last state of things. To pay a high price for a 
coin because it elucidates some difficult point in 
the history of the coinage, or because it serves 
as a connecting link between two series, or for 
its artistic merit, may be excusable, and even 
commendable; but when such large sums are 
paid for coins simply on the ground of their 
rarity, as in the case of the quite modern pat- 
terns, it seems doubtful whether any actual 
good will result therefrom to the study of numis- 
matics. Owing to the very high prices, many a 
young collector is deterred from going on with a 
pursuit which is very instructive and useful, and 
from attacking with the zeal of a novice such 
sections as still require research and elucidation. 
It is often remarked that those collectors who 
devote their attention almost entirely to the 
quite modern series render little service to 
numismatic literature, but rather leave such 
work to be done by their more humble rivals, 
who, so to say, have to content themselves with 
the crumbs. For these, however, there exists 
the national collection, which is always acces- 
sible, and to which they can at any time turn 
for research ; but even there gaps will be found 
which cannot now be filled up on account of the 
present state of the market and the limits of the 
Government grant. 

Closely allied to coin collecting is the litera- 
ture of the subject, to which some important 
contributions have recently been made. In 
ancient numismatics the catalogues of the 
British Museum are rapidly progressing, and 
several volumes have been lately issued ; Mr. 
Seth Stevenson’s ‘ Dictionary of Roman Coins,’ 
which has been in hand for so many years, has 
been published, and of still more recent date is 
the monograph on the coins of Tarentum, by 
Mr. Arthur Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, which throws much new light on the 
coinages of Magna Grecia. On the medieval and 
modern side are Mr. Keary’s first volume of the 
‘Catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon Coins in the 
British Museum’; Mr. Burns’s long-expected 
work on ‘The Coinage of Scotland,’ which leaves 
little room for further research on so large @ 
scale ; the new edition of Thorburn’s ‘Guide to 
British Coins’; and Mr. Atkins’s ‘Coins and 
Tokens of the Possessions and Colonies of the 
British Empire,’ in which he has broken up new 
ground, but has left space for others to follow in 
his steps. All these works have been noticed at 
length in our columns from time to time, but we 
only refer to them now in order to show that 
the literature of numismatics progresses a8 
actively as coin collecting. 
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fine-Art Gossiy, 


WE are bound in the strongest terms to add 
our protest to those of our architectural con- 
temporaries who have sounded the alarm against 
the proposed destruction of another fine church 
spire and tower in the City. It is almost in- 
credible, although it appears to be the fact, that 
the destroying genius which infests London, 
and has already abolished not a few excellent 
things of the kind, craves now to wreck the 
beautiful church of St. Martin, Ludgate, the 
tower and spire of which have always been ac- 
cepted as of the highest merit, and—owing to 
their situation—of ineffable charm and value in 
relation to and contrast with the dome and 
western towers of St. Paul’s as the group is 
displayed in Fleet Street. No doubt Wren, 
when he designed both the churches, intended 
that this group should thus appear. Nothing 
could be happier than the combination of ele- 
ments so diverse, the elegant with the stupend- 
ous, the massive and ornate with the graceful 
and simple. Any competent spectator must 
needs discover very fine art indeed in the 
obviously studied relations of these works. The 
group was much injured by the trumpery de- 
sign of the railway viaduct crossing Ludgate 
Hill, against the erection of which we and hosts 
of students ineffectually protested some years 
ago. Till now it seemed beyond suspicion that 
even in these art-wasting days an authority 
would be found ignorant and reckless enough 
to propose to destroy this choice work of Sir 
Christopher. We do not know what excuse is 
alleged for this iconoclastic prank. 


OF the late Mr. J. S. Beckett’s bequest of six 
pictures to the National Gallery two examples 
have been hung. Of these, No. 1287 is in 
Room XI., entitled ‘The Interior of a Gallery 
of Art,’ and attributed to Jan Breughel. It 
shows a large and lofty chamber in a palace, 
having its open roof, formed of oak timbers, 
stretching from the front to the back ; the whole 
is in excellent perspective; the light enters 
through windows on our left, the effect of one of 
them being represented in a very felicitous 
manner. On the sill sits a monkey looking at 
some men grouped about a table on which are a 
globe, nautical instruments, books of drawings, 
and medallions; on our extreme left two men 
are measuring a chart with compasses ; a hand- 
somely clad gentleman is in front. Behind are 
two youths. On our right, and resting on or 
against seats, four persons are examining pictures. 
At the back of the room isa table with a red 
patterned cover, and lying on it are some pieces 
of sculpture. The painting at large is finer in 
the modelling of the heads—which approach the 
best miniatures in delicacy—than usual with J. 
Breughel, while the finish of the rich Spanish 
costumes is better and firmer in touch. The 
whole exhibits masterly knowledge of light 
and shade, and is an instructive and valuable 
addition to the gallery. In Room XVII., No. 
1290, is a classic landscape by Wilson, having 
on our right in the foreground a Cuyp-like tree 
growing on the margin of a lake, where three 
women are preparing to bathe. The lake ex- 
tends towards the centre. On our right are 
hills covered with trees, above which the cam- 
paniles of some villas appear. On our left are 
low lands. In the distance are hills. It is a 
capital instance, and praiseworthy on account 
of the water and its reflection of trees and hills. 
In addition to these works, the Director of the 
Gallery has hung in Room XIX. No. 1285, a 
‘Portrait of Napoleon L.,’ by H. Vernet, the 
gift of the Earl of Leicester, life size, to the 
waist, and in uniform; the head is in three- 
quarters view to our right ; the carnations are 
of a deep and rich olive brown. In Room XV 
a picture of the School of Murillo has been hung, 
representing the Ascension of the Virgin, with 
the donatrix in the corner on our left, her son 

eing on our right. Bands of angels fill the 
rest of the canvas. It is a tolerably good speci- 





men of its class. Sir F. Burton has recently 
secured for the Gallery, through Messrs. Col- 
naghi, a small picture by Dirk Hals, which, as 
a Palamedes, was lately sold for twenty-five 
guineas by the Messrs. Foster. 


Tue Thirty-second Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery con- 
tains, in addition to matters already submitted 
to our readers, the Director’s list of donations 
during the past year. This includes Jervas’s 
portrait of William Augustus, Duke of Cum- 
berland, as a child, holding a coronet, life 
size, given by the Earl of Chichester; Anne 
Churchill, Countess of Sunderland, second 
daughter of John, Duke of Marlborough, a half- 
length, in a white silk dress, seated, painted by 
Kneller, from the same donor ; Viscount Gough, 
given by Viscount Hardinge, drawn by Sir F. 
Grant ; W. Cowper, drawn by W. Harvey after 
L. Abbot; Sir J. Yorke Scarlett, a model by 
Mr. M. Noble ; the late Duchess of Sutherland, 
model by the same; John Canton, F.R.S., 1718- 
1772 ; Sir W. Molesworth, by Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, bequeathed by Lady Molesworth ; 
Lieut.-General W. Popham, ob. 1821, captor of 
Gwalior, painted by Shee, given by Bishop 
Popham ; Sir Home Popham, by Mather Brown, 
given by the same ; Rev. E. D. Clarke, the tra- 
veller, painted by Opie, given by Mr. H. Willett; 
Mr. John Bright, painted by Mr. Ouless, given 
by Mr. L. Salomons; Mary, Queen of Scots, 
agg ago from a drawing by Janet, given 

y the Director; and another of the same, 
by the same, given by the same. The 
following have been purchased: (1) The Court 
of Chancery as held in Westminster Hall 
during the reign of George I., with portraits of 
Lords Macclesfield and Hardwick and Sir T. 
Pengelly. This is a most interesting example, 
showing how the Court was held in half the 
upper end of the Hall under the great south 
window ; the Court of King’s Bench occupied the 
other half, and both were ‘‘ boxed” or parti- 
tioned off, but, as described by Pepys and illus- 
trated by various engravings, open to the view 
of spectators standing on the floor of the Hall. 
It had been so at a very remote period. During 
the trial of Charles I. these courts were covered 
over and converted into galleries for the use of 
spectators. The picture is by B. Ferrers, a deaf 
and dumb man, and was bought at the sale of 
the Wimpole Collection. (2) Charles Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax, by Kneller, from the same col- 
lection. (3) Thomas Parker, first Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, by the same, from the same collection. 
(4) John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, by Wissing. 
(5) Thomas Chiffinch, Keeper of the King’s 
Jewels, Pictures, and Closet, by Michael Wright. 
(6) Sir Horace Vere, by Mireveldt. (7) Lau- 
rence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, by Kneller. 
The Trustees acknowledge the munificence of 
the anonymous donor of funds for the erection 
of a new gallery, and rejoice in the arrange- 
ments now in progress for carrying out his 
wishes and bringing to an accessible site this 
noble collection. As it is impossible to test the 
asserted numbers of visitors to the collection 
while it has been installed in one of the gal- 
leries at Bethnal Green, which is not distinct 
from other parts of the museum there, they 
abstain from quoting such very questionable 
data. Until September, 1885, when the portraits 
were deported to the Kast, the visitors are said 
to have approached 1,500,000 in number. 


Tue Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland for the year 1887 has been 
published in Dublin. It mentions the acquisi- 
tion by purchase, and at remarkably low prices, 
of various pictures and drawings, including ex- 
amples by W. Van de Velde the Younger, L. 
Signorelli, P. Wouwerman, J. Hoppner, W. 
Hunt, and T. de Keyser ; while portraits of Sir 
W. Raleigh, Lady Raleigh, Lord Melbourne, T. 
Moore, his father and mother (!), J. W. Croker, 
L. Sterne, C. Lever, and others have been added 
by the same means. A thousand guineas was 





given by Sir E. C. Guinness to buy mezzotints 
from the Chaloner Smith Collection, and a list of 
the prints thus obtained occupies three pages of 
the report. This seems to us a needless expense 
of printing. Donations of drawings have been 
tmaade by Lady O'Hagan, Mr. G. Richmond, Mr. 
G. F. Watts, the Director of the Gallery, and 
others. A collection of autograph writings has 
been begun, and includes donations by Mr. R. 
Green. Mr. Doyle is to be congratulated on the 
progress of his charge, but we wonder why his 
report for 1887, which is dated 1889, is thus late 
in coming forth. His collections are on view Sun- 
days and weekdays alike ; 80,359 persons visited 
them during the year, of whom more than 21,500 
went on Sundays. Fewer than three hundred 
catalogues were sold. 


Durine the excavations now being carried on 
in the Roman station of Cilurnum, which forms 
part of the property owned by Mr. John 
Clayton, a very perfect specimen of a hand-mill 
for grinding corn was brought to light a few days 
ago. Both the upper and the nether stones are 
perfect, and measure about twenty inches in 
diameter. One of them is bound with a strong, 
but much oxydized band of iron, to which two 
loops of iron were originally attached; one of 
these still remains in a tolerably perfect con- 
dition. The convex surface of the one fits accu- 
rately into the concave surface of the other. 
Each is perforated in the centre with a hole 
about two inches in diameter, and a fragment 
of iron fixed with lead is visible on the side of 
one of them. 


THE ancient Romanesque church of St. Julien 
le Pauvre, the oldest edifice of its kind in Paris 
in an unrestored condition, having, as we have 
already stated, been handed over to the pro- 
fessors of the Greek rite in that city, has been so 
far repaired—the works do not seem to amount 
to a restoration in the barbarous sense of this 
term—that it can be used as a place of worship, 
and is now again available in something like its 
original function. Our readers know that for a 
very long period it served as a sort of chapel for 
the officers and patients of the Hétel Dieu, but 
was abandoned when no longer required by 
them. The entrance, which used to be in the 
Rue de Bicherie, is now, as it was originally, in 
the Rue St. Julien le Pauvre. White glass has 
been placed in the windows, the choir has been 
decorated (orné), and in each of the two lateral 
chapels an altar is erected. Service is performed 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. 


M. Datov’s somewhat florid and characteristic- 
ally demonstrative sculpture representating the 
‘Triomphe de la République,’ which we ex- 
amined when the model was at the Salon a few 
years ago, has now been carried out in marble, 
and will shortly be erected in the basin of the 
new (and as yet dry) fountain of the Place de la 
Nation, Paris. The “inauguration” has been 
appointed for the 21st of September. 


THE pictures by M. J. Blanc representing 
incidents in the life of Clovis, which will shortly 
be uncovered in the Panthdéon, complete the 
decorations of the left side of the building. As 
the Panthéon has been “‘ secularized” (an odd 
term we did not invent), it is amusing to notice 
that there is not one of the pictures in question, 
even including those of M. Blanc, but has religion 
for its motive. They are, besides the above— 
which include ‘Le Voeu de Clovis’ and ‘ Le 
Baptéme de Clovis’—‘St. Denis baptisant et 
guérissant des Malades, by M. Galland ; 
*L’Enfance de Ste. Geneviéve,’ by M. Puvis de 
Chavannes; ‘Le Couronnement de Charle- 
magne,’ by M. Henri Lévy ; and M., Maillot’s 
pictures in wax. 

AtrnoucH the French art authorities have, 
since a large number of their modern master- 
pieces were removed from the Luxembourg to 
the Louvre, where, with other pictures previously 
scattered in various collections, the greater body 
of them are now disposed in magnificent salles, 
done much for the honour of deceased artists 
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of their school, it is a great pity so many fine 
things are in worse case than if they were en- 
tirely out of sight. We refer to the contents of 
the ill-lighted chamber by which you pass to the 
Salon Carré in a diagonal path from the Galerie 
d’Apollon. Among these treasures are some 
of the choicest modern works, such as the 
‘Marchand d’Esclaves’ of Victor Giraud; 
*L’Exécution’ (at the Alhambra), by Regnault ; 
Decamps’s ‘ Boule Dogue’; the vigorous, but 
ugly, coarse, self-assertive, and vulgar ‘L’Enterre- 
ment’ (at Ornans) of Courbet, a noteworthy, 
but much over-praised example; the ‘ Vénus 
Anadyomene’ and ‘ La Caravane’ of Belley; and 
the ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ and ‘ Vierge & la Hostie’ of 
Ingres, besides paintings of high value by Diaz, 
Leprince, Fromentin, and half a score more 
capable hands. All these are exposed most 
injuriously to the glare and heat of the sun, 
or, {if not ill shown in cross-lights, in dark 
corners, or so high as to be out of sight. This 
is while frigid, and often feeble and dull pro- 
ductions of the last century have distinguished 
places in the recently opened galleries. 

In Crete, at Eleutherna, for the first time, an 
archaic statue in local stone has been found. It 
resembles an ephebos, and seems a portrait appa- 
rently of Semitic type. The closely fitting gar- 
ment is richly decorated, and the hair in a thick 
mass falls on the shoulders, as in the most ancient 
statues. 


THREE inscriptions from Lebena, relating to 
the hieron of A‘sculapius there, have been de- 
posited in the museum at Candia, one being in 
verse, and two referring to a psephisma concern- 
ing the property of the temple and to certain 
duties of the neocoroi. For the worship of 
€sculapius Lebena was to Crete what Epidaurus 
was to Greece. 

Art the Olympeion in Athens a fresh portico 
and stoa have been discovered in the direction 
of the new Exhibition. They may bea gymnasium 
or baths of the time of Hadrian. 


A CERTAIN wealthy citizen of New York 
having bequeathed a large sum of money to 
found and supply a museum with models of 
fine architecture, M. Jolly, a French sculptor 
of repute, has executed a restitution en relief, 
or model in the solid at a considerable scale, 
from drawings of the Parthenon made by M. 
Chipiez (whose labours in conjunction with M. 
Perrot are well known). This work has lately 
been added to the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, and will, at the closing of that show, be 
sent across the Atlantic. It is to be followed 
by a model of the Erechtheum by the same 
hands, and of a similar nature. 








MUSIC 


——~. 


MUSIC FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


HERE is another branch of composition to 
which an important stimulus has been applied 
within the last few years. Though the violin 
is never likely to surpass the pianoforte in 
general popularity, it is now cultivated by thou. 
sands of amateurs, who, of course, require a 
constant supply of music suited to their gener- 
ally moderate capacity. We have before us at 
the present moment a large pile of such pieces, 
and also some new works of greater importance. 

Dealing first with the publications of Messrs. 
Augener & Co., we commend to tke notice of 
advanced players a Suite in a minor, No. 3, by 
Gustav Jensen, Op. 25. The composer must 
not be confounded with his namesake Adolph 
Jensen, whose songs and light piano pieces are 
justly admired. The present is an ambitious 
work in four movements, all written with great 
knowledge of effect, though perhaps not showing 
any marked individuality. The influence of 
Brahms is slightly discernible, though on the 
whole the music is lighter and more fanciful 
than that of the Hamburg composer, and cer- 





tainly not so noteworthy for syncopations and 
cross rhythms.—A Saltarelle in E minor, by 
Edward German, is a bright and musicianly 
piece by a young composer whose efforts we 
have already had occasion to praise. The middle 
episode, in two-four time, is charming.— Méthode 
de Violon, Part I., by C. Courvoisier, is the 
first, or elementary, portion of a very elaborate 
and systematic treatise. Though it is not likely 
to supersede the standard works of the same 
nature, it contains a great deal of informa- 
tion and advice calculated to prove of much 
assistance to the student. The literary portion 
is given in English, French, and German. 
—Lighty Special Studies, in three books, by F. 
Hermann, would, no doubt, be found useful 
from the thorough way in which each position 
is treated before the next is approached. They 
contain an ad lib. part for second violin.—We 
have also received Beethovenia, consisting of 
clever, but certainly not commendable tran- 
scriptions of movements from Beethoven’s solo 
sonatas, by F. Hermann, and two of Handel’s 
suites for strings treated in the same way by 
G. Jensen. 

Sonata in D minor. By Oliver King. Op. 40. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—This work was per- 
formed at Mr. Max Heinrich’s concert on July 
6th, and was favourably mentioned in the Athe- 
neum, though the pressure of work at the time 
prevented us from noticing it as its merits 
deserve. Mr. Oliver King is unquestionably a 
very talented musician, and if he has not yet 
come to the front rank as a composer, it is 
because his more ambitious efforts are marred 
by discursiveness, and a constant striving after 
effects which are not realized. The first-named 
fault is not wholly absent from the first and 
last movements of the present work, though 
there are some unquestionably excellent ideas 
in both movements. The middle section, which 
is written in a simpler style, is a sort of com- 
bined slow movement and scherzo, after the 
manner sometimes adopted by Brahms. 

iginal Compositions, By H. M. Higgs. 
(Metzler & Co.)—These consist of six short 
pieces in various styles, all characterized by a 
pleasant vein of melody, and written in an easy, 
unaffected style. They do not present any great 
difficulties to either executant, but the interest 
is fairly divided between the two instruments. 

Souvenir ; Chant du Soir; Berceuse. By J. 
Jacques Haakman. (Woolhouse.)—These are 
drawing-room pieces of unequal merit, the first, 
which is the most ambitious, being the least 
successful. The second is a quiet little sketch, 
and the third is extremely pleasing.—The same 
publisher sends Elégie, by G. Saint George, 
unpretentious but expressive; and L’ Adieu, 
by G. J. Rubini, a tuneful trifle of the first 
order of simplicity. 

We have also received Moto Perpetuo and 
Légende, by Ethel Harraden (Forsyth Brothers), 
the first a somewhat dry exercise, but the second 
a pleasing little sketch; Romance in pb, by 
J. L. Roeckel ; Cavatina in B flat, by Harvey 
Lohr ; and Romance in F, by C. W. Lubbock 
(Weekes & Co.), all agreeable and easy pieces 
consisting of simple. melodies, simply accom- 
panied; Metzler & Co.’s Red Album, No. 4, 
containing six easy pieces by Berthold Tours, 
H. M. Higgs, and other modern composers ; 
and a book of Technical Studies, for pupils 
just past the elementary stage, by S. Dean 
Grimson (Forsyth Brothers). 








Musical Gossiy. 


Music in the metropolis is still, and will be 
for several weeks to come, represented solely by 
the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden and 
Her Majesty’s Theatres. At the former a 


Wagner programme was given on Monday, and 
on Wednesday Goetz’s Symphony in F, ridicu- 
lously announced as No. 9, was performed. At 
the Haymarket house the excellent playing of 





the orchestra is still noticeable, though the 
programmes are not generally of such a high 
class as was hoped. The pianoforte playing of 
Sefior Albeniz is sometimes admirable, and at 
others more noteworthy for technical facility 
than artistic excellence. In the classical pro- 
gramme on Friday last week Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian’ Symphony was the only item of import- 
ance. 

Tue Festival of the Three Choirs will take 
place at Gloucester next week. We have already 
given full particulars of the scheme. 

THE Brussels ThéAtre de la Monnaie reopens 
next week with Halévy’s ‘ La Juive.’ 

Tue statement that an English amateur had 
offered a large sum for the contra-bass of the 
late Signor Bottesini has led to an earnest 
request in Italy that the instrument shall be 
preserved at Crema, the native place of the 
virtuoso. 

THE municipality of Magdeburg will take over 
the control of the theatre in that place on 
April 1st, 1890. 

Anton DvorAk has decided to entirely re- 
write his opera ‘ Dimitri,’ which already had 
enjoyed considerable success at Prague. 

Le Ménestrel states that Wagner’s ‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen’ will be revived at Bayreuth in 
1895. It is scarcely probable, however, that 
the matter has been definitely decided so far 
in advance. 

Ir is said that a new tenor of extraordinary 
ability, named Henri Beltram, has created a 
vast impression at Barcelona in the part of Don 
José in ‘ Carmen.’ 

Mapame Semericu is studying the rdle of 
Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin’ with a view to perform it 
at the Berlin Opera shortly. 

Epvarp Grice has composed and will shortly 
publish an important Concertstiick for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, entitled ‘Olaf Tryg- 
vason.’ 








DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


SHAFTESBURY.—‘ The Middleman,’ a Drama in Four Acts. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 


In ‘The Middleman,’ with which, on 
Tuesday, the Shaftesbury reopened, Mr. 
Jones has gone back to the line he not too 
successfully essayed in ‘ Saints and Sinners.’ 
His aim is to satirize social shams and to 
contrast successful iniquity with simple 
worth. His hero is a modernization of 
Bernard Palissy, not less ardent, zealous, 
and enthusiastic than his predecessor ; his 
villain is a rich manufacturer, a “ pillar of 
society,’ who buys for next to nothing the 
inventions of the hero, fattens upon them, 
and allows the inventor to starve. Conven- 
tional, but effective, is the contrast Mr. 
Jones obtains, and his play is thickened 
with melodrama of no special novelty or 
merit. The amalgam is, however, good, 
and the new play won on its first pro- 
duction a triumph conspicuous in modern 
annals. Such cheers as rang from all 
parts of the house and were prolonged 
during some minutes have waited upon no 
English play of modern days. One thing, 
at least, is clear. That first night’s public 
which managers have learnt to fear needs 
only to be stirred to display an unstinted 
and all-sustaining enthusiasm. No one 
will grudge Mr. Jones his triumph. He 
has given the stage during recent years 
some honest and capable work, and 
has accepted manfully both success and 
reverse. If the present play is not so much 
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better than its predecessors as fully to justify 
the marvellous reception accorded it, it is a 
creditable piece of work, and more than 
one previous piece from the same source has 
been treated with far less consideration than 
it merited. 

The sorrows, despondencies, and ultimate 
triumph of Cyrus Blenkarn constitute the 
basis of the story. In themselves these 
are striking and effective. The enmity of 
Cyrus against the man who has fattened 
on him and defrauded him is accentuated 
by domestic reasons, his favourite daughter 
having been betrayed and deserted by the 
son of his arch enemy. Some stimulus not 
less powerful than this is necessary to rouse 
him out of the dream in which he dwells. 
In supplying him with a second daughter, 
and in furnishing her with a comic lover, 
Mr. Jones brings his play perilously near 
Adelphi melodrama. Overthese difficulties he 
triumphs, and as he is fortunate in his prin- 
cipal exponents, ‘The Middleman’ willremain 
inthe memory. Cyrus Blenkarn in Mr. Wil- 
lard’s hands is a powerful and an expressive 
figure. He would be the better for a keen 
religious strain such as is suggested by the 
vigorous Calvinism of Palissy. As he is, 
however, with no thought beyond the per- 
fection of his porcelain as a means of 
revenging himself upon those who have 
wronged him, he soars far above ordinary 
characters in modern drama. Mr. Willard’s 
delivery of the curse when the hero finds 
out the extent of his wrongs is admirably 
effective, as is his wild, scared surprise when 
he finds inhis hands the proof that his experi- 
ment has answered and that he has wrung 
from the fire its secret. This performance, on 
aline different from any Mr. Willard has 
essayed, is of high interest. Mr. Mackintosh 
plays vigorously as Chandler, the oppressor 
of the hero, a man vulgar and insolent in 
triumph and abject in defeat. Miss Maude 
Millett is delightfully tender as the heroine, 
but she is too little seen; and Miss Annie 
Hughes plays prettily a small part. Much 
of Mr. Jones’s dialogue is good, and his 
piece, though it needs compression, is clever 
and shapely. In the last act Chandler is 
brought to tooexemplary grief. By making 
him—as can easily be done—a little less 
pitiful the interest of the story would be 
enhanced. 








‘A4LL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ IV. ii. 38-9. 


Tue alteration of Mr. Th. Tyler is so far 
superior to Mr. Daniel’s that it changes but one 
word instead of two. But by anticipation I in 
part answered it at the close of my last letter. 
Further, while the vagaries of old spelling are 
various, I find in the dictionaries, beginning 
with the ‘ Promptorium’ and including Cotgrave, 
no example of the c or scaine spelling, and in 
the authors I have searched by the aid of 
Dr. Grosart’s glossaries that only Sylvester's 
‘Paradox against Liberty’ gives it, and that only 
in some editions. While, also, I know of skeins 
of silk or of packthread, &c., to me skeins of rope 
is a8 an English phrase unknown. Fourthly, an 
entangled skein is disorderly, but a skein pure 
and simple is a very orderly arrangement. Lastly, 
if Diana was entangled by even a tangled skein, 
and not a net of packthread, I do not see why 
she should despairingly give up and forsake her- 
self. Not even the ‘‘ridiculus mus” was wanted 
here, nor to me will the two clauses run together 
as Shakspearean clauses should run. But leaving 
this, under the belief that the words as they 
stand can and will be explained, I would more 
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than demur to the literary heresy broached 
regarding ropes and language. The Atheneum 
of the 24th inst. tells us that in ten years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign a fraction over 147 deaths, chiefly by 
hanging, was the yearly average in and about 
London. Hence, on the Cymbeline axiom of 
‘feach elder ill worse,” rope-ripe, rope-tricks, 
crackrope, roper, and ropery were all more or 
less jocularly or angrily used as signifying what 
was, or who was, worthy of being sus. per coll. 
There was a double jocularity in calling a slim 
and sly page a crackrope. In like manner parrots 
were taught to cry, ‘A rope, a rope!” and the 
retort of the hearer was, “A rope for a parrot, 
eh? Well, you best know what your continual 
screeching deserves.” The nautical phrase of 
‘* spinning a long yarn” has nothing to do with 
these words, and is at once understood by those 
who have tried or even seen the process. 
Br. Nicuorson, M.D. 


11, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

I BEG of you sufficient space in your columns 
for what follows. I think the difficulty com- 
mented on by your correspondents Dr. Nichol- 
son and Mr. Daniel is justifiably solved by 
altering ropes into rapes. This change—whether 
suggested before I know not—is consistent with 
the play, most appropriate in the reply to 
Bertram, and eminently proper to the lips and 
purpose of the virtuous Diana. Bertram is a 
debauchee and an unscrupulous ruffian to 
women. Diana, bent upon her well-meant 
stratagem, which forms the gist of the comedy, 
checks his licentious audacity at once by giving 
his vicious intent its plain name, and thereby 
gets him under control and into leading towards 
her object :— 

I see that men make rapes in such a scare 

That we'll forsake ourselves. 
Scare must be retained, or the words that follow, 
‘that we'll forsake ourselves,” will be without 
occasion and any meaning. The figure is 
derived from the effect of sudden scare upon 
the lesser birds and animals in depriving them 
of fence or flight. ; 

‘* Make rapes ” is a phrase that is probably un- 
paralleled in the whole extent of English litera- 
ture. Not so either the position or the pur- 
pose of Diana; but both in such hands as our 
author’s were most exacting. A phrase that 
should be cold and colourless, unsmirched with 
sinful soil, and yet without a scintillation of 
divine morality or of human law in the syllables, 
was for him a necessity, and even Shakspeare 
was equal to it. 

Is it a wonder that the printing-office that 
gave us the quarto plays of the great dramatist 
should have blundered such a phrase? or 
that the compositor and the reader in such an 
office, to justify their want of intelligence, should 
have added the further mystery in this instance 
of an apostrophe (rope’s)? Is it a wonder if 
Shakspeare despised such a medium between 
him and the public, seldom resorting to it, 
always leaving its mistakes uncorrected, when he 
had such bright interpreters as his colleagues of 
the stage? On me the wonder grows that through 
so murky a medium as his quarto press of that 
day so much of his light unchanged has reached 
our own ; but probably we owe ninety per cent. 
even of that to an event in the course of Pro- 
vidence which has invariably been on all hands 
deplored, the closing of the theatres by the 
Puritans, and the consequent production of his 
plays in the folio of 1623 by his surviving 
colleagues with the loving care and the sorrowing 
remembrance which their enforced leisure was 
calculated to induce. D, MaciacHian, 


THE discussion of this passage in the Atheneum 
shows that Shakspearean critics are agreed that 
the reading of Folio 1 is faulty somewhere. But 
they are not at one as regards the question 
Where does the error lurk? Some would amend 
ropes; others, scarre; others, again, find fault with 
both words. I have before me no fewer than 


sixteen different emendations, gathered from the 
‘Cambridge Shakespeare’ and elsewhere. From 
these I would eliminate two, which, unless they 
are intended as a joke, are far more nonsensical 
than the supposed nonsense of the Folio: (1) 
‘*T see that men make mopes of such a scar.” 
(2) **T see that men make japes of such a scathe.” 
Of the remaining fourteen, all of which at least 
make tolerable sense, eleven agree in reading 
hopes for ropes. On the other hand, scarre has 
been altered into affairs, scene, scare, cause, 
warre, staire, case, snare, suit, sort, scape, scrape, 
and scaine. 

But if, with the majority, we admit that ropes 
is a highly probable misprint for hopes, yet why 
not leave scarre undisturbed ? It isa word which 
precisely suits the context ; the meaning being 
that of an exchange, bargain, equivalent given, 
&c. It is used in the same sense as the old 
word scorse (Spenser, ‘F. Q.’ II. ix. 55, III. ix. 6 ; 
Drayton, ‘Idea,’ lii.), and the modern swop. 
Scarre occurs in the play ‘ Lingua; or, the Com- 
bat of the Tongue and the Five Senses’ (4to. 
1607, I. vi. sig. B.). Tactus, having put on “a 
gorgeous robe and golden coronet” which Lin- 
gua has craftily laid in his way, soliloquizes thus : 

My blood ’s ennobled and I am transform’d 

Unto the sacred temper of a King: 

How Princely do I speak, how sharp I threaten : 
Peasants, I le curb your head-strong impudence: 
And make you tremble when the Lyon roars, 
Yea, earth-bred wormes, O for a looking glasse: 
Poets will write whole volumes of this scarre. 

Here the meaning is obvicus. Tactus exulted 
over the exchange of his own poor dress for the 
insignia of royalty. It symbolizes, he thinks, a 
change in his condition which poets would here- 
after celebrate. Scarre is the reading of the 
quartos of 1607, 1617, 1618 (?) (an undated 
edition), 1622, and 1632. But in a quarto dated 
1657, in which some of the old words are 
modernized in spelling, change is introduced 
into the text by the editor in the place of scarre ; 
the reading adopted also by Collier in his edition 
of Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays’ (1825). Further, in a 
‘Glossary or Explanation of Words used by 
Shakspeare in his Works,’ printed by Edmund 
Curll (1709), we find : ‘‘Scar—care, or value.” 
Now, scarre could never have been printed in 
five consecutive quartos in error for change. 
Hence we have evidence to the effect that in 
1657, i.e., about forty years after Shakspeare’s 
death, the word scarre was known to have the 
meaning change, but that it was becoming obso- 
lete in that meaning. And that meaning exactly 
suits the present passage. Diana would get 
possession of Bertram’s ancestral ring as part of 
her scheme for Helena; Bertram of Diana’s 
self. This is the scarre, or exchange, that is in 
question. “I see,” she urges, “ you men expect 
that we women, in a bargain of this kind, will 
be so untrue to ourselves as to give up ourselves 
without an equivalent. Notso. ‘Give me that 
ring.’...... ou set a high value upon it. Well, if 
it ‘were the greatest obloquy i’ the world in’ 
you ‘ to lose it,’ ‘ mine honour ’ssuch a ring.’ ” 

The above is, substantially, the explanation 
of the late A. E. Brae. It may be added that 
Shakspeare uses the word scarre in two other 
places; in the first of which I think it cer- 
tainly has the same meaning, in the second 
most probably so. In ‘ Cymbeline’ (V. v. 
305) Belarius, speaking to the King of Guide- 
rius, says he is 

As well descended as thyself, and hath 

More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 

Had ever scarre for. 
This, no doubt, is the passage intended in Curll’s 
‘Glossary. The sense is, he (Guiderius) is 
better deserving, and being, as he is, your son, is 
of far more value to you than any number of 
Clotens. Here scar, in the sense of cicatrix 
from a wound, would be out of place. Cloten 
was dead before the war broke out, even if he 
were a likely man to imperil himself in the 
king’s service. Besides, ‘‘a band of Clotens” 
would seem to necessitate the plural scars. 

In ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (I. i. 107) Troilus 





says to Aineas :— 
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Let Paris bleed ; ’tis but a scar to scorn 
Paris is gored by Menelaus’ horn. 

In this passage scar, of course, has the sense 
of cicatrix. But do not the alliteration and 
the epigrammatic ring of the words suggest 
that there is also a quibble in Shakspeare’s 
manner involving the other sense? “’Tis but 
a scar” (a quid pro quo, an equivalent) for the 
wound he has inflicted upon Menelaus’ honour. 
Paris has made him cuckold; and for the “ scorn ” 
thus brought upon him it is just that Mene- 
laus should use the ‘‘ horns” thus given him, 
against the giver of them. The change of ropes 
into hopes, involving, as it does, only the altera- 
tion of a single letter, I am dispv ed, with the 
great majority of editors, to adopt, as giving the 
true reading. To ‘‘ make hopes” is, no doubt, 
“an uncouth expression.” But then Shakspeare 
joins make ‘‘ in a periphrastical way to different 
substantives”’ (Schmidt’s ‘ Lex.,’ where see a 
long list of them). For instance, we find ‘‘ make 
return,” “‘ make a rescue,” “ make defeat,” “ make 
faults,” ‘‘ make envy,” ‘‘ make thought,” &c. 

Should Dr. Nicholson’s explanation of “ make 
ropes” be substantiated, might the whole pas- 
sage be explained thus !—‘‘I see that men would 
inveigle us so as to make us untrue to our own 
interests when a bargain of this kind is in 
question.” W. A. Harrison, 





Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘Tue Postscript,’ a one-act comedietta, by 
Mr. Hamilton Knight, first produced at the Prince 
of Wales’s on the afternoon of February 14th, 
1888, has been added to the bill at the Vaude- 
ville. An elderly guardian, betrothed to a 
youthful ward, meets with a former love, now 
set free from matrimonial bonds, with whora he 
resumes relations, allowing the damsel, nowise 
discontented with the change, to bestow her 
hand on a lover of her own age. Miss Alice 
Bruce, Miss Cicely Richards, Mr. Wallace 
Erskine, and Mr. Julian Cross take part in this 
species of pre-nuptial quadrille. ‘In Danger,’ 
by Messrs. Lestocq and H. Cresswell, has under- 
gone modification, adding to its interest and its 
probability. In the part of Lily Doran Miss 
Marie Linden replaces Miss Agnes Miller. 


Wurtz the Vaudeville is occupied by Mr. 
Muskerry’s company, Mr. Thorne and the 
Vaudeville company are acting at the Kent 
watering-places. Their reappearance in London 
is not looked for until November. 

A REVIVAL of ‘Ninon,’ Mr. Wills’s drama of 
the French Revolution, with Miss Wallis as the 
heroine, is in contemplation at the Grand 
Theatre. 

Miss Orcs Branpon has resigned her engage- 
ment with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and will not 
accompany them to America. 

Mr. H. B. Conway departs next week for New 
York, to play a round of leading characters at 
the Lyceum Theatre. 

‘PéprRE ’—a contraction for Petit Ptre—is 
the title of a three-act comedy by MM. Horner 
and Médina, produced at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance. Mr. Horner is an Englishman 
well known in London. M. Saint Germain and 
Mile. Jane May were among the exponents. 
Contributions by Englishmen to the Parisian 
stage are infrequent enough to deserve mention. 

A “cycius” of representations of Devrient’s 
‘Luther-spiel’ has been given at the Stadt- 
theater in Eisenach during the present month, 
under the direction of the author. 








To CORRESPONDENTs.—H. G. H.—J. W. W.—H. S. C.— 
R. R.—H. C. 8.—E. D.—C. A. W.—received. 

A. L,—It is not our practice to interpret authors’ pseudo- 
nyms. 

J. M.—A little too far-fetched. 

Youn@ ReapDER.—Please send name and address, 

WE must decline to receive further contributions on the 
subject of the phrase ** 80 long,” which is universally known 


by every one who occasionally goes outside his library. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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Sense and Sensibility. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary tu Her Majesty the Queen, 
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SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


The WORK of the SESSION. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
The ORIGIN of MODERN OCCULTISM. By F. Legge. 
The RURAL RHYMES of TUSCANY. By Paul Sylvester. 
SECULAR and HONORARY DEACONS. By Dr. A. J. H. Crespi 
ORCHIDS and HYBRIDIZING. By F. Boyle. 
WORDSWORTH and the QUANTOCK HILLS. By W. Greswell. 
A TORY PLEA for the RIGHTS of MAN. By W. Earl Hodgscn. 
COW-KEEPING by FARM LABOURERS, By H. Evershed. 
The AGE of REASON. By H. G. Keene. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W.H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


‘NHE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Churchmen and 
hurchwomen. 


Price One Shilling. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
LETTERS from PALESTINE BEFORE the AGE of MOSES. 
Professor Sayce, M.A. LL.D. 


The DUTY of ENGLAND to WALES and HERSELF. By the Rev. 
H. G. Dickson, M.A. 


ae WORSHIP ACT and its RESULTS. By Homersham 


‘Ox, 





By 


SHUT UP in his OWN PRISON: a Story. By the Rey. Canon Benham. 

AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK. By Esmé Stuart. 

DERVISHES. Personal Recollections. By Professor A. Vambéry. 

AN ISLE of the SEA. By the Rev. T. Shea. 

WOMEN and SUNDAYS. By Miss Wordsworth. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES in CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY in ROME. 

Part I. (Continued) By the Rev. Baring Gould, M.A. 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL FIFTY YEARS AGO. Part II. Reminiscences 
Domestic and Religious. Illustrated. By ‘‘ An Old Crug.”’ 

The BISHOP'S BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

*“BOY.”’ A Story for the Young. (Continued.) Illustrated. By Helen 
Milman. 

CONFERENCES on CHURCH QUESTIONS—NOTES on the PSALMS 
—SERMON OUTLINES—INSTRUCTIONS on the CREED — 
SEQUENCE for 8. MICHAEL’8—CALENDAR—ILLUSTRATED 
TEXT—BIBLICAL QUESTIONS—CURRENT EVENTS—FORTH- 
COMING MEETINGS—CORRESPONDENCE—REVIEWS. 

Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, Newbery House, London. 


Price 3d. No. 12, for SEPTEMBER, 
Completing the Volume of 
be. UD 8 PF ROA Sei So a s 
Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Includes— 
TITLE-PAGE and INDEX to Vol. IV. 
IRISH SKETCHES. VI. We Goa Moonlighting. “Two Subs.” 
HINTS to STUDENTS of FOREIGN LANGUAGES. F. R. McClintock. 
PRIZE DRAWINGS in COMPETITION. 
A STUDY of SEPTEMBER. Theo Carreras. 
The ODILIENBERG. C. T. J. Hiatt. 
RAILWAY MEN. Sir R. Casack. F. G. Heath. 
SCHOOLS PRIVATE and PUBLIU. eo Collegiate School— 
Taplow Grammar School. J. Anders 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. VI. wep Ouitiany: C. Pemberton. 


POPULAR FLOWERS. The Phlox. W. Earley. 
W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


K N WwW L E D G 
An Illustrated Magazine of Science. 

Sixpence Monthly. SEPTEMBER. 

On TORNADOES. Illustrated. By A. C. Ranyard. 

The COMMON COCKROACH. By E. A. Butler. 

The ORIGIN and MOTIONS of COMETS, By W.H.S. Monck. 

LIGHTNING RODS. By R. Cauper Day. 

HARMLESS PARASITES. By H. J. Slack. 

The PRODUCTION of SUGAR. By Ward Coldridge. 

GROWTH and DECAY of MIND. By the late R. A. Proctor. 


CHESS—WHIST—REVIEWS, &e. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterleo-place. 








E. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


“. 3» 
A e The SEPTEMBER PART contains— 
OUT of a SITUATION. By Thain Davidson, D.D. 
The WHITE LADY of HAZLEWOOD. Serial Story by Emily S. Holt. 
A BICYCLE. By Lady Hope. 
OUR LONDON SKETCH-BOOK for COUNTRY COUSINS. 
The CITY of the FIRST BRITISH MARTYR. By W. J. Lacey. 


DEEP-SEA LAMP-POSTS. By Robin Allen (late Secretary, Trinity 
ouse). 


The VEGETABLE MONSTER at KEW. By W. Watson. 
PLOUGHING the RAGING MAIN. 

A CHAT ABOUT TOYS. By Hugh Morriss. 
WINCHESTER. By C. G. Harper. 


A GLIMPSE at SOME OTHER WORLDS. 
Ball, F.R.8., Astronomer Royal for Ireland. 


Also other interesting Papers, &c. 
Frentispiece—Among the Water Lilies, and 74 other Illustrations. 
London : 8. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


By Sir Robert Stawell 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF VICTOR HUGO’S 
CELEBRATED DRAMA, 


Re BLAS. By W. D. 8, ALEXANDER. 


In English twelve-syllable rhyming verse, a form in which it has never 
previously been published. 
Digby & Long, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the 
Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 


FOR LITERARY MEN. AND 


GENERAL READERS. 





Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con- 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius ‘and Boadicea — 
William IIT. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light’”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures of Memory’—“‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 














and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 


shilling—Tin —money—Getting into a scrape. 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Haster Sepul 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “‘ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus’ in Georgics, 
iii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 


—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers—Arm-in-arm—E. 0.— Napoleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 
f hae ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for SEPTEMBER, 


Contents. 
The ISTHMUS CANAL and AMERICAN CONTROL. Stuart F. Weld. 
The GOLD HEART. Harry P. Robinson. 
PHRYNE’S TEST. Margaret J. Preston. 
JAMES WILSON. Frank Gaylord Cook. 
The BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 16-18. Edward Lassetter Bynner. 
La NOUVELLE FRANCE. Eben Greenough Scott. 
The WHITE ROSE ROAD. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
The SECRET. W. R. Thayer. 
AMERICANS at the FIRST BASTILLE CELEBRATION. J. G. 
Alger. 





The DAY of REST. Charles Worcester Clark. 
VOODOOISM in TENNESSEE. 8. M. P. 

FLOWERS and FOLKS. Bradford Torrey. 

IT SEEMS but YESTERDAY. Julie M. Lippmann. 

The TRAGIC MUSE. 24-27. Henry James. 

The BLACK MADONNA of LORETO. Katharine Hillard. 
ABBOTT'S GREECE. 

Mr. WINTER on DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

VILLARI’S SAVONAROLA. 


The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB.—Pictorial Poor Relations. —A Word 
about Words —From a Window: a Genre Study. 


BOOKS of the MONTH. 
London : Ward, Lock & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 





T I M E. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
i > MR. AINSLIE’S COURPSHIP. Chaps. 25-27. F. C. 


miei SECONDARY ——s = EAST LONDON (‘Work and 
Workers” Series). R. Mite’ 
MADAME DEGENLIS. M. 7 va Simpson. 
TWO DAYS at TANGIER. F. W. Cornish. 
WALKS ROUND CRICKET GROUNDS. Frederick Gale. 
BEFORE the ROSE-TREE BLOOMED. Walter Sichel. 
bap i the PITSAYS. No.9. The National Scottish Drama. J. M. 
rie. 
AT KRINORI. Owen Balair. 
— ANTHONY PROCTOR, Writer and Theorist. 
utton. 
The ETHICAL MOVEMENT DEFINED. Dr. Stanton Coit. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Swan 


~ 


to 


ao oll od 


2 @ 


J. R. 


~ 
° 





in & Co. P sq 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE N E W BR E.V.I £ W. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. IV., SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
The ARMENIAN QUESTION. By M. Sevasly (Editor of the Haigsdan). 


A CENTURY of FRENCH ART at the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
Claude Phillips. 
The PROGRESS of CO-OPERATION. 
1. IN ENGLAND. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
2. IN FRANCE. By M. Millerand (Member of the French 
Chamber). 


PITT and TALLEYRAND in 1792. By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 
The DYING DRAMA. By William Archer. 


The FRENCH ELECTIONS. By Joseph Reinach (Editor of La Ré- 
publique Frangaise. 


THOMSON’S TRAVELS in MOROCCO. By Edward Clodd. 
WRESTLING in JAPAN. By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Price Two Shillings, 


S yy. ee Ce - ne CO UR A 
A Monthly Magazine in Braille Type for the Blind. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Part Il. By the Lord Chief Justice of England’ 
The TOYS: a Poem. By Coventry Patmore. 
THEO. Chap.6. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
MUSICAL LIZARDS. 
AMOR RICORDATI: a Poem. By Janet Ross. 
WILL o’ the WISP. 
SLEEP. (‘ Religio Medici.’) By Sir Thomas Browne. 
REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS. 
CALENDAR for the MONTH. 
J., M. E. & E. H. Hodgkin, Childwall, Richmond-on-Thames. 





Post free, 6d. 
its Radical Cure. 


Publication. 
By Dr. J. A. SHERMAN. 
Giving authentic information how sufferers may be relieved and restored 
to soundness without life torture from trusses used for its protection. 


London: Gibbs, Smith & Co. 10, High Holborn. 


RUPTURE : An Interesting 








NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 


ONE OF THE 


crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROYAL CELTS. 


By the DAU WYNNE. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM, 35, St. Bride-street. 





NEW NOVELS — 


SUMMER READING. 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE. By Jutian Srurais, 


Author of ‘ John a Dreams,’ ‘ John Maidment,’ &c, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 


II, 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and Other Tales. 


By 


the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of‘ Hurrish.’ Post 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Ready immediately, at all the Libraries. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


M* MISTRESS the EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
or, 


COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 
By her Private Reader, Madame CARETTE (née BOUVET). 
Authorized Translation of ‘Souvenir Intimes de la Cour des Tuileries. 
London: Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just published, 
CONOMICAL, DAINTY, and PRAOTICAL 
DISHES, with the Use of Liebig ‘‘ Company’s’’ Extract of Meat. 
Compiled by EMILY CORFE. 
London: Liebig’s Extract ef Meat Company (Limited), 
9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
Post free on application. 





Now ready, 6s. ; 30 copies on Large Paper, uniform 
with ‘ Fiower Pieces,’ 


LIFE and PHANTASY (Poems). 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With Frontispiece by Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., and a Design by 
thur Hughes. 


Also a SONG with MUSIC. 
London: Reeves & Turner, = Strand. 





Price 25s. cloth, 2 vols. 8vo. 
LMP ae SSION des TISSUS de COTON. 
Blanchiment. Le hype ee 
Par ANTONIO SAN 

Traduit de l’Anglats par J. A. MONTPELIER, Répétiteur de Tech- 

nologie et de Chimie a |’ Ecole supérieure de Commerce de Paris. 
(A French Translation of Sansome’s Printing of Cotton Fabrics.) 

Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


A 





Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d, 
SHEAF OF SONNETS. 


By J. M. W. SCHWARTZ, 
Author of ‘Nivalis: a Tragedy,’ &c. 
‘To our mind these noble poems are quite up to Rossetti’s mark.... 
This beautiful little book reminds us once more of the masses of waste 
ability which are to be found in our country.”— Vanity Fair. 


“‘A poet of no mean degree. Perfect gems. Should be read by all who 
love refreshing pure poetry.”—Northern Whig. 


“A book in which those of poetic temperament will delight. Grand 


thoughts, nobly and gracefully expressed.’’—Liverpool Post. 
“ Dignity, power, and felicitousness of expression characterize his 
verse.” —Graphic. 
“ Admirably constructed, gracefully written, the sonnets eontain a 
wealth of poetic thoughts.” —Liverpool Courier. 
Remington & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Meeting at New Tyne, S ber, 1889. 





(THE OFFICIAL LOCAL INDUSTRIAL GUIDE, 
Edited by WIGHAM RICHARDSON, Ezq., 
and a among others, the reer es valuable Soe vee 
CULTURE, by T. Bell—CHEMIC. MANUFACTURES, by 
Stuart_COACH- BUILDING, 4 Soh Philipson ENGINEERING, 4 
W. Bo “Seaary and STEEL. L. Bell—HARBOURS of the N.E. 
COAST, by P. Messent LEAD MANUFACTURE. by R. C. Cookson— 
MINING, by J. B. Atkinson—RAILWAYS, by W. G. Laws—SHIP- 
BUILDING, by J. A. Rowe, &c. 
Iilustrated with elaborate Maps, Plans, &c., lithographed in colours. 


Crown 8vo. price 2s. ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
Cloth binding, 3s.; post free, 3s. 3s. 
Published by ae Reid, Sons & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne and Pater- 
noster-row, Londo! 





SOAP. 


SOAP. 


PEARS 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 





LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be taken, 


It satisfies without loading the stomach, 


stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 


HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON .—Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. Liberal Loss Settlements. Prompt 
Payment of Claims. ee ote C. uAOnOR ALE Joint 
FRA 8 B. Secretaries. 
LOSSES PAID ood 170 000,¢ oon? 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANOE 
‘ANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDO! 
(Gon. EVELYN ASHLBY—Chairman. 








Annuallncome_.. * o eo £248, 
COMPENSATION ALREADY PAID __.. +»  £2,600,000 
Moderate Premiums — Favourable Condi — New ji 


Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office ; "64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 
Foanded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10i. to 10,0003. 
Cash Prices. No extra eharge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
¥. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottennam Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 








The Best Remedy 
ACIDITY of the neat ae HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
d INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient tor k ibeltente Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and Infants. 


DINNEFOBD’S 


MAGNESIA, 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF WATSON AND BURBURY’S ‘ a AND MAGNETISM.’ 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 


The MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and 


MAGNETISM. By H. W. WATSON, D.8c. F.R.8., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 8. H. 
BURBURY, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. IIL.—MAGNETISM and ELECTRO- 
DYNAMICS. *,* Vol. I.—ELECTROSTATICS, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d., still on sale. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES—_HECUBA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


CECIL H. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton titan, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 


A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. By W. R. Morrm1, 


M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. With Reading Lessons. 
*,* The author's object has been to give a cnr and clear analysis of rit “8 forms and syntax of the Russian language, 


published, crown 8vo. clo 


TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS ADVERSUS GENTES PRO 


CHRISTIANIS. Sys with Introduction and Notes, by T. H. BINDLEY, M.A., Merton College, Oxford. 
* The Editor has endeavoured to meet the wants of young theological students. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S MARMION. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


THOMAS BAYNE. 
*,* Uniform with Prof. Minto’s Edition of ‘ The Lay of the Last. Minstrel.’ 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6 


CHAUCER.—The LEGEND of GOOD WOMEN. Edited by Rev. 


W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, Editor of ‘ An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language,’ ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ &ec. 
oe companion volume to Chaucer’s Minor Poems, by the same Editor. 
THE OXFORD goad OF THE VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT. 
ist. published, 4to. stiff cover, 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI 


LATINE, Secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad Codicum Manuscriptorum Fidem Recensuit IOHANNES 
WORDSWORTH, §8.T.P., me Coleg Sarisburiensis, in Operis Societatem Adsumto HENRICO IULIANO WHITE, 
A.M. Societatis et Andreae Co! legi Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice-Principali, Partis Prioris Fasciculus Primus 





“ NEW Betty ENGLISH — 
ublished, small 4to. cloth 


AN INTERMEDIATE. ‘GREEK- ENGLISH LEXICON. Founded 


upon the Seventh Edition of ‘ Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon.’ 
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